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Royal Lullaby 


Magnificent silence lay upon the brooding hills of ancient Bethlehem. 

A Sentinel Star hung motionless in the calm sky, like a golden gem; 

And heaven bent low her vaulted crown of glory, listening long, 

Ere rang upon the waiting night the Virgin Mother’s deathless song. 


“Hail, little King! hail, Holy Babe! Sleep sweet on thy Mother’s breast; 
Lull-a-lulla-bye. Sweet little Jesus, dear Baby Son, sleep and rest. 
Lulla-lulla-bye. Good Father Joseph guards thy bed; lulla-a-lulla-lulla-bye. 
Sleep, Holy Child here on my heart, sleep my Baby. Lulla-lul-a-lulla-bye.” 


Shepherds deserted their drowsy sheep and hastened to that stable, poor, 

Where a Royal Mother, on a bed of hay, sang this lullabye, o’er and o’er, 
To the Royal Babe asleep at her breast: “Lulla-lull-a-lulla-bye, lulla-bye, 

Sleep, little King, thy cross is afar; sleep Holy Babe; lulla-lull-a-bye.” 


Long ago one Christmas night a Mother sang to her Babe, in olden Bethlehem, 
This golden song of Love that is ringing still in the hearts of men: 

“Hail, little Jesus, hail, Holy King! sleep and rest; lulla-lull-a-lulla-bye. 
Thy Sentinel Star glows bright in the sky, sleep my Baby: lulla-lull-a-bye.” 


Veva Elton Kendall 
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Don Shaughnessy and 


After Repeal 


E ARE very sorry that the 
VW arms embargo was lifted. 
We make no pretense at 
simplifying the issue to the point of 
denying that there was a great deal 
to be said on both sides of the ques- 
tion. Still the conclusion seems un- 
avoidable that the United States is 
a long, long step nearer the hellish 
mess in Europe than it was a month 
ago. That is the one, final, grim, un- 
forgivable fact in the whole business. 
There were several decidedly queer 
angles to the embargo-repealing ar- 
guments which stand out clearly now 
at the distance of a few weeks. The 
proponents of repeal spoke of it 
throughout as a neutrality measure. 
If it was it certainly had the most 
unaccountable reception of any neu- 
trality measure in history. 

The London and Paris press hailed 
the lifting of the embargo as prac- 
tically their greatest success of the 
War. Berlin violently assaulted it 
as being a sledge-hammer blow at 
Germany’s hope for victory. In 
other words, all of the belligerents 
seemed to agree spontaneously that 
the action of Congress was tanta- 
mount to the declaration of an Amer- 
ican policy to come once more to the 
aid of England and France. Nobody 
outside of the United States gave 
any indication of being even dimly 
aware that the whole piece of legis- 
lation had been solemnly and official- 
ly labeled here as a neutrality pro- 
vision. 


Legislative Logic 


ONE of the favorite arguments 

used by those who attacked the 
embargo ran something like this. 
England and France are the only 
countries able to transport munitions 
to Europe; thus, they alone are pen- 
alized by the American embargo. 
Therefore the embargo is really a 
violation of true neutrality, since it 
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BETWEEN THE LINES 


with 


works out to the disadvantage of 
only one of: the belligerent parties. 


We are not going to try to dissect 
that argument, but just for the sake 
of a bit of reflection have a go at 
this one in some spare moment. Italy 
was supposed to be a military ally of 
Germany. If Italy stays out of the 
war only Germany will be hurt, as 
it alone could have expected to profit 
by Italian participation. Therefore 
the only way in which Italy can re- 
main truly neutral is to enter the 
war on the side of Germany. This is 
all the sheerest sort of nonsense, of 
course, but it at least has this merit: 
it will not be immortalized on the 
pages of the Congressional Record. 


What Now? 


B UT now that the arms embargo 

has been lifted—what next? Is 
the damage irreparable? Must we 
assume the fatalistic attitude that 
the die is cast, and nothing we can 
do now will prevent our embroilment 
in the second installment of the 
World War? Our answer is a most 
emphatic negative. 

We have been amazed all along at 
the point of view adopted by a large 
number of our fellow-citizens. They 
most unmistakably do not want war. 
But somehow they seem to feel that 
for some mysterious reason it is in- 
evitable. They give the impression 
of being in the clutches of hideous, 
impersonal, inexorable Fate which is 
beyond human influence. That is all 
well and good in a nightmare or in 
Greek classical tragedy, but in the 
present situation it is a dangerous 
folly. 

A quick glance at some of the re- 
sults obtained in the poll among 
Catholic college students conducted 
by the America a short time ago is 
illuminating. To the question of 
whether they favored the United 
States entering the war as an armed 
force, 1,125 students voted “yes,” 
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Alfred Horrigan 


44,072 “no,” while 481 were doubtful. 
To a second question asking whether 
they thought the United States 
would be drawn into military par- 
ticipation, 20,262 of the same group 
answered “yes,” 13,239 “no,” with 
11,636 being listed as doubtful. 

It is impossible for us to say just 
how typical a cross section of nation- 
al opinion is represented by this bloc 
of 45,000 students from coast to 
coast. Taking everything into con- 
sideration we are inclined to regard 
it as being generally indicative of 
the whole national outlook. If that 
is true, there is something radically 
wrong somewhere. 

We supposedly live under a demo- 
cratic form of government. We en- 
joy universal suffrage. We elect a 
President and Congressmen to pro- 
vide for the common good and exe- 
cute the common will. Yet here we 
have a large group of intelligent 
voters, a cross-section of the national 
electorate, who by a ratio of about 
44-1 think that the country should 
keep out of the European conflict: 
but who at the same time, however, 
seemingly have such little confidence 
in their elected leaders that not even 
one out of every three of them are 
confident that that overwhelmingly 
popular will is going to be permitted 
to prevail. What has happened to 
that glorious American birthright 
which we have always been ac- 
customed to take so much for grant- 
ed? 


Tweedledum and Tweedledee 


UITE evidently the first step 

which must be taken to keep 
America out of war is to convince 
the American people that it is pos- 
sible to stay out. We have been 
thinking a good deal of late about 
Lewis Carroll’s Tweedledum and 
Tweedledee. You remember, 


Tweedledum and Tweedledee 
Agreed to have.a battle. . . 
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The point to be observed is not 
merely that the two rotund little 
gentlemen had a battle, but that they 
agreed to have a battle. That is a 
perfect thumb-nail sketch of the 
psychology of war. You cannot 
disagree to have a war. Only when 
you acknowledge the importance of 
the same value as the enemy will 
you proceed to fight him. 

In the present crisis this means 
that if the United States firmly in- 
sists upon disagreeing with all the 
European ideologies it will never be 
drawn into the European brawl. In 
effect England, France, and Ger- 
many all agree that one of the 
primary functions of a nation is im- 
perialistic expansion and domina- 
tion; that by shrapnel and dread- 
noughts real issues can be settled 
and permanent peace established; 
that economic and political consider- 
ations transcend justice, right reason 
and the basic values of human lives 
and happiness. If they really dis- 
agreed on these points there would 
be no war in progress today. 

Our job, then, on this side of the 
Atlantic, is to disagree most enthu- 
siastically with everyone of these 
ideas; to believe that it is possible 
despite everything to keep on dis- 
agreeing; and to see to it that our 
national leaders, the servants of the 
electorate, are made to keep pace 
with this disagreement. If we can 
succeed in performing this job, and 
we very readily can if there is any- 
thing left of the traditional Amer- 
ican determination, we will not be 
in the midst of a campaign two years 
from now to get the boys out of the 
trenches by Christmas. 


The American Asks a Question 


AST month the American maga- 

zine staged a nation wide con- 
test. They offered a prize for the 
best answer to the question; “What 
is the place of religion in the modern 
world and why?” It is a good ques- 
tion. It is one which cannot be 
asked and answered too often. 

The Romans used to say that man 
is always the same. Which is tanta- 
mount to saying that fundamentally 
the world is always the same. That 
truth must not be forgotten when we 
ask what is the place of religion (or, 
for that matter, anything else) in 
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the modern world. We must not be- 


come so excited about the world be- 
ing modern that we forget that it is 
really the same world it has always 
been. 

Vacuum cleaners and anti-aircraft 
guns and universal education have 
not changed the basic nature of 
either man or religion. Today, as 
ever, religion alone can answer those 
final, all-important questions as to 
what we are dping here, where we 
are going, and what is to be done 
about it. 

Religion makes life make sense. It 
furnishes the only answer to the 
charge that life is a “strolling 
player, full of sound and fury, signi- 
fying nothing.” It is the only back- 
ground against which human suffer- 
ing and misery and longing and dis- 
appointment do not appear as 
hideous figments in some horrible 
dream. 


Religion alone can provide a basis 
for permanent economic and social 
equity in the modern world. The cry 
for the brotherhood of man in- 
evitably turn$ into an animal wail 
of bleak disillusionment unless it is 
firmly founded on the idea of the 
fatherhood of God. In the final 
analysis only religion offers a com- 
mon denominator and a complete 
frame of reference for all human 
achievements and aspirations, mod- 
ern or ancient. It alone can add up 
the facts of man’s existence and 
then edit the results. 

The world in which people live is 
always a modern world. Our only 
claim to originality is that ours is 
the first age in which people thought 
of congratulating themselves be- 
cause it was Tuesday instead of 
Monday. We thought we had out- 
grown all the old answers, but we 
are beginning to suspect that we 
might have been a bit hasty in our 
judgment. The rightful place of 
religion in our particular modern 
world is where it has been from the 
start, and will continue to be—in the 
middle of the world explaining, in- 
terpreting, and unifying it. 


The Game 


SOMETHING has happened on the 
Midway. The once mighty Ma- 
roons have fallen by the wayside and 
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have been lost in the shuffle of inter- 
collegiate football. No longer are 
they the terror of the Western Con- 
ference, but rather the proverbial 
football, the pawn of their stronger 
brethren. For week after week these 
valiant men of Old Chicago go out 
and absorb one bad lacing after an- 
other. 

What is this strange thing that 
has taken place? Is it that Chicago 
has changed, or has football prog- 
ressed beyond the days of the great 
Ekkie? We are inclined to believe 
that the latter is the case. Foot- 
ball is no longer the sport of the 
student, for it is no longer an ama- 
teur contest. It is a highly commer- 
cialized and professional business 
with high salaried coaches, well-paid 
athletes, intersectional games, press 
agents, and athletic plants which 
make the rest of the university look 
like an annex. 


This is not the game that Ekkie 
played, nor is it any sport with 
which the student may occupy his 
leisure time or expend his youthful 
energies. It has simply gotten out 
of hand and has surpassed its legi- 
timate place in the university curri- 
culum. Those institutions which ad- 
here to the rules of amateur sport 
cannot expect to compete with their 
professional brothers. And as long 
as it is the dog that wags the tail at 
Chicago, the Maroons must stay 
within the ranks of the simon pures. 

The Daily Maroon, incensed by the 
attitude of the university authorities 
towards the condition of football at 
Chicago, summed up the whole situa- 
tion when it stated that it was about 
time that some interested alumni 
bought them a football team. That 
is the story in a nutshell; if you 
want a good football team you must 
buy it. 

The authorities seem to believe 
that they have all they can do to 
manage the university without con- 
cerning themselves about the price 
of a first-class quarterback. And 
there is something to be said for that 
belief. 

It has been suggested before that 
Chicago adopt the Chicago Bears if 
they must have football. They might 
not find it any more costly. But, 
then, George Halas might have some- 
thing to say about that. 
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And the “Violin Played 3 


HE great theatre was crowded. 

Several thousand eyes watched 

with interest the unfolding of 
a drama on the silver screen. In the 
dim darkness a thousand hearts 
escaped from their daily drab, ab- 
sorbed themselves in a fictitious plot. 
The sufferings and trials acted by 
their motion picture favorites were 
more important to them at the mo- 
ment than their own little heartaches 
and yearnings. 

As with all good movie dramas, a 
subdued musical score accompanied 
the plot. It did not interfere with 
the lines spoken by the characters, 
was more a background against 
which moods could be enhanced and 
emotions pyramided. It emphasized 
good showmanship. In fact, it is 
good theatre as all reasonable critics 
will agree. 

The movie had run about half its 
length when it became apparent that 
vibrating through the theatre was a 
score which played independent of 
the film sequence and was not in uni- 
son with the sound track on the film. 
Attention disclosed no connection be- 
tween it and the motion picture. It 
came separately over an amplifying 
system familiar to theatres which 
present vaudeville acts between film 
fare. Most leading theatres in large 
cities furnish live entertainment 
along with their screen program and, 
in keeping with modern development, 
use microphones and an amplifying 
system borrowed from the radio field. 


* Copyright, THE GRAIL, December, 1939. 
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Quentin Morrow Phillip 


Usually the openings or loud speak- 
ers are hidden behind grilles on walls 
nearest to the stage. It was through 
such a grille that there fell upon the 
ears of this audience the strains of 
a violin weaving with melancholy the 
notes of a forgotten waltz. 


Momentarily the patrons imagined 
some actor, practising or rehearsing 
behind the screen or under the stage 
near the orchestra pit, had inadver- 
tently come too close to an ‘open’ 
microphone. Indeed, such was also 
the thought of the theatre manager, 
who hurriedly despatched a mes- 
senger to stop the careless per- 
former. But investigation disclosed 
no instrument being played nor any- 
one near a microphone. Further- 
more, all microphones behind the 
screen were ‘dead’, disconnected. Sin- 
gularly strange then that a violin’s 
tones should emanate from the loud 
speaker, embarrassing and even 
weird. 


The audience sensed something 
amiss. The music definitely was not 
a part of the screen program. As it 
increased in tone and resonance it 
smothered the sounds of the motion 
picture and became a performance 
by itself. Whoever or whatever was 
playing, he or it produced exquisite 
melodies easily worth separate atten- 
tion. Before many more minutes 
elapsed most of those present con- 
centrated on listening to the unin- 
vited music, craned their necks to all 
nooks for a possible glimpse of a 
purposely hidden performer. 
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Obviously, it was impossible to con- 
tinue with the motion picture. The 
manager ordered all the lights 
turned on and a thorough search 
made. He also had the house electri- 
cians carefully check the wiring 
system, tried to locate a connection 
which might account for the music 
that seemingly came from nowhere. 


There followed one of the strang- 
est scenes ever witnessed in an 
American theatre. With the audi- 
torium brilliantly lighted and with 
an audience craning their necks and 
aware the premises were being 
searched, the music continued to flow 
sweetly through the amplifying box. 
By the pauses between songs and the 
fact they were all played on a violin, 
it became clear the performance was 
that of an individual and not of a 
musical apparatus hooked on to the 
system. Somewhere in the building 
somebody was playing before a 
microphone. Whoever that some- 
body, he or she rated an excellent 
musician. 


There came the gentle strains of 
Wagner’s Evening Star, then 
Dawes’s Melody In C, then Schu- 
bert’s Serenade. For some minutes 
it seemed the lush evanescence would 
drip a perfume, so rich was its 
beauty. Surely it was a genius who 
played. No mere musician could 
wring such exquisite loveliness from 
a violin. It was more than thorough- 
ly enjoyable. Not a person mur- 
mured objection. Soon actors and 
workers appeared on the stage, mem- 
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bers of the orchestra drifted to their 
places in the pit, and all listened. 
Uncanny, the music, the setting! A 
few were willing to subscribe a be- 
lief that an event of unearthly origin 
was taking place. 


The electricians’ checkup proved 
useless. Nothing was wrong save 
that the amplifier would not respond 
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to the control board. The fault could 
be corrected only by climbing to the 
box many feet above the floor and 
snapping the contact there. But 
that would not explain where the 
music originated. Moreover, get- 
ting to the amplifier within the wall 
would entail an hour’s work at least 
and seriously disrupt the entire eve- 
ning’s schedule. Plainly, what had 
to be found first was the source of 
the music. But where to look? The 


theatre had been thoroughly 
searched. 

Suddenly the  violin’s tones 
changed. Melancholy gave way to 


gaiety. Classics were laid aside. 
the fast rhythmic steps of a jazz 
tune, the long popular Some Of 
These Days, the song made famous 
by Sophie Tucker, burst forth in full 
melody. A high swing version of 
another ancient Wang Wang Blues, 
followed it. Then came The Maple 
Leaf Rag. 


Whoever the musician, this was 
music in which to revel. Fast, tan- 
talizing, danceable even without 
orchestral accompaniment, it brought 
a tingling sensation to every person 
present. It even smoothed the 
manager’s distress and anger as he 
planned another and more thorough 
search. Organizing his ushers and 
stage hands into small groups, he 
sent them to every part of the build- 
ing. From the entrance at the front 
to the stage and fire doors, they 
searched, then started again with the 
basement and gradually worked their 
way to the roof. 


Indeed, they found their answer 
on the roof. A small superstructure, 
built there years before, had been 
used as a storeroom for many long 
unused articles and stage scenery. 
Few remembered when it had been 
last entered. None suspected that 
into it would wander a young man 
and there, perched amid dust-laden 
bric-a-brac, give voice to a violin he 
found in a musty corner. As they 
entered, he literally played mad de- 
lirium with the Beer Barrel Polka. 


They were not angry when they 
entered. Open mouthed with be- 
wilderment and really enjoying the 
gay abandon of the music, they sim- 
ply walked in and stared and let him 
finish his number. Nor was he 
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aware of their entrance until he 
swung the last bar. Nor was he 
fear-stricken when he saw them. 
Laying the instrument on a dilapi- 
dated chair, he grinned, laughed 
aloud. 


“Ah, company!” he _ shouted. 


“Praise be to heaven, but this is fun- 
ny. An audience!” 
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“What’s going on here?” The thea- 
tre manager finally found his tongue. 
“Who are you? How did you get up 
here? What do you mean by break- 
ing up the show? Explain this!” 

“Breaking up the show? What 
show?” The young man looked puz- 
zled. “Say, how did you fellows know 
I was up here?” 

It took an electrician to supply the 
answer which explained how the mu- 
sic reached the auditorium down- 
stairs. The room had at one time 
been used for vaudeville rehearsals. 
It contained a microphone connected 
with the stage wiring below so that 
program directors could get an idea 
how certain performances sounded 
before the footlights. It was a 
unique arrangement designed for the 
benefit of exacting impressarios. But 
so many years elapsed since it had 
been last used that they almost all 
forgot about it. The microphone, 
thickly covered with dust, stood but 
a foot or two away from the young 
man. Its connection with the wiring 
was such it acted independent of the 
control board downstairs and thus 
provided the mystery that puzzled 
the crowd. Certainly the musician 
could not be accused of knowing that 
in his musty attic room he gave a 
performance heard by many hun- 
dreds. 

“Well, I'll explain how I got up 
here, if you will do me the favor of 
not calling the police. I assure you 
I did not come here to rob or to do 
you any damage.” He spoke fluent- 
ly, and they were willing to believe 
him at his word. He appeared a 
clean cut young man, neatly dressed, 
eager to laugh at his misadventure. 


“Well,” drawled the theatre mana- 
ger, now putting himself at ease 
after sending down a messenger to 
the projection booth with instruc- 
tions for the movie to resume and 
the show to go on, “I don’t think we 
need to call the police. I don’t see 
that you’ve stolen anything, and, 
after hearing you play for half an 
hour, I don’t imagine you were up 
to any mischief against the property. 
We'll let you go upon a reasonable 
explanation.” 


The young man laughed: 


“T’ve got a crazy explanation and 
maybe you won’t bélieve it,” he said, 
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“but it’s the truth. I worked in a 
bank, and I lost my job today. Never 
was much good at figures, and I 
guess they figured I wasn’t earning 
my salary. It kind of hurt. You 
see, my father wants me to learn the 
banking business, and I hated to tell 
him I was a flop. Then I went to 
my girl’s home, thinking I’d tell her 
anyway and maybe get a little sym- 
pathy to help me over the blues. But 
guess what I got? She returned the 
engagement ring I gave her last 
Christmas, said she couldn’t see no 
future with me, didn’t love me any- 
more, and thought she’d like to mar- 
ry another fellow who’d been cutting 
in on me. He’s got a steady job and 
some money—and I guess women 
have a right to pick the man they 
want. Well, it seemed like too much, 
and I guess I couldn’t take it. Every- 
thing busting down like that! I 
know it sounds foolish now, and I 
hate to think what a horrible sin I 
contemplated, but I decided to end it 
all. I’ve read often about people 
jumping off roofs or out of windows 
when they got tired of living, and I 
thought I’d do the same thing. I 
didn’t have a gun, and I didn’t fancy 
swallowing poison—so I wrote a 
farewell letter, sent it by special de- 
livery to my lady love, told her she’d 
find my body in the alley here. I 
don’t know why I picked this build- 
ing to jump from. It’s not so very 
tall, but I thought I’d break my neck 
jumping off the roof—and she’d have 
to feel sorry when she’d learn I’d 
given up my life on account of her. 


“So I climbed up the fire escape 
and got on the roof without being 
seen. After I got up here I just 
didn’t seem to feel like I should jump 
right away, and so I began walking 
around and finally found this place. 
The door wasn’t locked, and I walked 
in. It was kind of dark, but I found 
a light. Then I began nosing around 
and found the fiddle. I can play a 
fiddle pretty well. I’d been studying 
for years, but never was serious 
about it. Just played for my own 
amusement and relaxation. Well, I 
tuned it up and started playing, and 
the more I played and thought things 
over the funnier the whole mess 
struck me. I began to wonder where 
I got the crazy idea of killing my- 
self. It just didn’t make sense. It 
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was against everything I had ever 
believed—and, well, I got to laughing 
at myself. What’s a job after all? 
Or a girl friend? I can—” 

A uniformed usher broke into the 
room, interrupted him. Waving a 
note he held, he ran to the manager. 


“Mr. Carter, Mr. Carter,” he 
cried, “there’s a girl downstairs who 
wants to see you immediately. Says 
her fiancé is going to jump off our 
roof and commit suicide. She gave 
me this—and she wants you to stop 
him before anything happens.” 


“Calm youself,” admonished the 
manager. “There’s nobody jumping 
off the roof.” He looked at the young 
man. “Is there?” 

The violinist grinned. 

“No, not tonight,” he answered. 


“You can go down and tell the lady 
the man has changed his mind.” 


“She’s probably waiting to take 
you back,” said Carter. 

“No, thanks,” said the musician. “I 
kind of changed my mind about her, 
too. There’s not much to be said in 
favor of a woman who won’t stand 
by her man when he gets a kick in 
the pants. There’s no future with a 
woman like that. Tell her to go 
home. I don’t even care to see her.” 

The manager laughed. So did the 
others. Then they unanimously ex- 
pressed the opinion the young man 
was right in his thinking. They con- 
gratulated him for his attitude and 
again upon his playing. Soon their 
conversation began waxing merry. 

“Well,” Carter finally wound up; 
“I don’t know what you’re going to 
do about finding yourself another 
girl, but I can give you a job to start 
all over again. You may be worth- 
less in a bank, but, if what we heard 
tonight is a sample of your playing, 
we sure can find a place for you in 
our orchestra. You can write your 
own ticket from there on. What do 
you say?” 

“Sold!” exclaimed the young man. 
“I know it will burn dad up to have 
his only son fall from banking to 
fiddling, but, Mr. Carter, I’d rather 
push a bow than a pen—and, any- 
way, if I scrape on catgut I’m more 
apt to be happy than if I scrape on 
hope in a bank. I'll take music for 
mine. The bankers can keep their 
fortunes and their dyspepsia.” 


December 
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A LIGHT IN THE EAST 
HOPE FOR THE PROLETARIAN 


Marieli G. Benziger 
All photos by the author 


OUBTING 

that the 
movement had 
been basically 
strong enough 
successfully to 
combat Commun- 
ism, I wanted 
first hand infor- 
mation of the An- 
tigonish Co-oper- 
ative movement. 
Yes, I had seen 
radical Commun- 
ism at work. I 
knew that unless 
salvation came to 
the worker from within his own rank, and not from 
without, this Antigonish venture would be just 
another co-operative failure. 

Amongst the most destitute of coal miners, as 
well as unlettered fisherfolk of Eastern Canada a 
new plan had come to life. Was it really so suc- 
cessful? Had not all of Europe only a few years ago 
heard of the appalling colliery and foundry strikes 
of Nova Scotia? Ugly reading: “violen e, blood- 
shed, closing down of mines and factories, poverty, 
starvation,” and then the utter triumph of Com- 
munism! 

During the World War and even after it, the 
inhabitants of Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island 
made big money. Then over night work stopped, 
money gave out. Desperately poor fishing villages, 
impoverished mining towns reached an impassé. 
Friendless, at the prey of racketeers, suffering from 
long hours, low wages, intolerable working condi- 
tions, with no provision for old age, or compensa- 
tion in case of accident, with exorbitant rents for 
companies’ houses often 100 years old, without in- 
side toilets or modern conveniences, this was a pic- 
ture we never heard of! Then came strikes. It 
was the machine-gun era, with rifles, bayonets and 
the mounted police. The miners flocked to the Com- 
munist ranks. They looked with suspicion on all 
men from universities, because these had been the 
men who had exploited, robbed, and betrayed them. 

Communists found the industrial areas of Cape 





Breton Island and 
Nova Scotia fer- 
tile field for in- 
doctrination. In 
1932 most of the 
miners were 
working one day 
and a half each 
week, earning six 
dollars a month! 
No wonder May 
Day became the 
biggest holiday in 
the year. In the 
town of Cape 
Breton over seven 
thousand miners 
and steel workers turned out singing Communistic 
songs, bearing the red banner with hammer and 
sickle, which they hoisted above the town hall after 
tearing down the British flag. Atheistic philosophy 
gained a firm footing. It taught “religion is the 
opium of the people.” Miners began to believe this, 
because more often than not the oppressed found 
that their clergy were in the capitalist camp, not 
theirs. No wonder that Communist Party of the 
Dominion of Canada considered these men the van- 
guard of their revolutionary army. The Maritime 
Provinces, known as Eastern Canada with a popu- 
lation of a million had turned Communist; they 
would overthrow capitalism when the opportune 
moment arrived. 

What was this Antigonish Co-operative move- 
ment? I crossed the Atlantic in the dead of winter 
on the only liner that halted at Halifax. Everyone 
was aghast; it was dangerous; I would be snow- 
bound. I had left Europe fighting a blizzard, I 
traversed Nova Scotia in sunshine, and after a day 
of motoring reached the village of Antigonish with 
its population of Highland Scotch late one after- 
noon. The story of its little university educating 
common folk for action, in co-operative self-help 
was on everyone’s lips. 

When I heard of St. Francis Xavier University 
I took it for granted it belonged to some religious 
order. But I was to learn it was run by the secular 
clergy of the diocese, who are known to be des- 
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perately poor. Since 1853 this university had car- 
ried on its work along traditional lines, preparing 
students for the priesthood, as well as teaching 
other professions. From its halls emanated out- 
standing citizens, renowned lawyers, able states- 
men. Then came the depression with poverty and 
its menace of Communism. The faculty of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier University often doffed their Roman col- 
lars to mix with the poor to study rural conditions. 
Realizing that university graduates did not return 
to the areas from which they came, they felt some- 
thing had to be done to help the coal miners. Adult 
education for the masses in September, 1930, be- 
came a part of the curriculum. The St. Francis 
Xavier Extension Course based on co-operative 
methods employed in England, Denmark, and Swe- 
den, took upon itself the task of teaching the peo- 
ple. Most of these miners had had no education, 
going to work as pit boys at the age of ten, and 
few had had schooling beyond the eighth grade. 
Yet in less than eight years 74,000 people have at- 
tended its Study Clubs. Industrial and coal-min- 
ing districts have benefited. The co-operative move- 
ment is a living, energizing and vitalizing activity 
of the present moment, rehabilitating and renovat- 
ing. It is the greatest constructive force radical 
Communism has ever faced. 


This is no lop-sided, narrow-minded affair. A 
fundamental principle of co-operation is that the 
movement must be non-political and non-denomina- 
tional. Thus uniting the interests of all people, 
engendering a sense of good fellowship and a keener 
realization of the brotherhood of man. Wherever 
I went, to large town or mining hamlet, I was struck 
by the broadminded attitude of men and women. 
They had learned the lesson of “live and let live” — 
and through co-operation were practicing real 
charity. Antigonish has sponsored a truly great 
movement, with no boundaries and absolutely no 
racial barriers. Here were Jew, Gentile, Black, 
White, Catholic, Protestant, priest and minister 
working side by side, assisting, aiding, interchang- 
ing. Mutual co-operation being based on Christian 
charity, all participants had begun to realize that 
each member was a part of that Mystical Body of 
Christ. Nothing more broadening, more construc- 
tive could have been conceived, as I was to find out 
in the very lives of these men, because it replaced 
selfishness and that personal ego, with a desire to 
aid the other neighbor. This was also the attitude 
carried out in labor programs, for as Dr. Coady 
said: “There is no Catholic way of selling fish, 
and no Baptist way.” 


I was to meet several of the pillars of the Anti- 
gonish Co-operative Movement. But outstanding 
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Two more houses at Tompkinsville. The one to the 
right with a background of birch woods is fully com- 
pleted. The second house is in the process of having a 
front porch erected. Note the differences in types, 
to enable each miner to add his personal touch. 


amongst these is Dr. M. M. Coady, director of the 
Extension Department. He was to be kind enough 
to give me a three hours’ interview, and then come 
to my hotel and talk to me far into the night. This 
priest is the human dynamo, whose exhaustive 
study, far-sighted zeal and grim determination ac- 
complished this hurculean task. His has been the 
job of setting adult education on its feet; he it is 
who has finally mobilized the proletarian, lifting 
them out of a mental slough of despair to a life 
of new hope and confidence. 

The walls of Dr. Coady’s office were lined with 
huge maps. These maps were dotted with thou- 
sands of multicolored pins. I sat facing this en- 
grossing professor, who with pointer in hand ex- 
plained how from 150 study clubs established the 
first year in mining centers and destitute fishing 
villages, within 8 years some 100,000 people have 
come into direct contact with this movement. This 
does not include the 74,000 who have studied or are 
now studying in the study clubs. 

Economic conditions had been so bad that 75% of 
these people had been on direct relief. There had 
been nothing left for them but to turn to the gov- 
ernment; now they are doing the job themselves. 
They send leaders for short courses at the Univer- 
sity. 

Dr. Coady explained the plan is one that resulted 
from free action on the part of the people—a result 
of their aggregate thinking, not superimposed, but 
applied by themselves, leading them to freedom and 
to a fuller life both materially and spiritually. 

Dr. Coady felt that “education was not an escape 
from toil, or the ticket of admisison to a box seat 
in the economic show. This program of adult edu- 
cation had been applied to an area where industrial 
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workers had been crushed, victimized by subsidized 
agitators, whose aim was the eradication of God 
and the sacred rights of man. Bled white by cor- 
porations, combines and trust, something had to be 
done and done immediately. Education is elemen- 
tary schools and even colleges had proved their in- 
efficiency to solve problems confronting the masses ; 
it became imperative to educate the poor, to place 
in their own hands the weapons so necessary to 
fight social and economic affairs.” 


Effective but inexpensive were the bi-weekly 
study club meetings during the fall and winter. To 
supply the growing need for trained leaders special 
summer courses were formed. The Extension De- 
partment provided groups with material for study, 
published a bi-weekly newspaper, pamphlets, mimeo- 
graphed material. It maintained small open shelf 
libraries, promoted regional libraries, gave through 
its special leaders courses in home economics, cook- 
ing and handicraft. Today over 2,500 study clubs 
are functioning under its supervision. Sensing the 
importance of this work the Canadian government 
financed 40 students for the course, and the Federal 
Fisheries Department of Ottawa another 30 from 
the fishing villages of Northern New Brunswick. 


Even though Dr. Coady spoke so convincingly I 
was sceptical. Was not this typical classroom 
Utopia? So practical in black and white, but so un- 
practical when carried into real life? Dr. Coady 
must have sensed my incredulity. He advised I 
make a round of at least the mining centers; the 
industrial section at that time would be bleak and 
bare, but it would repay my effort of having come 
all the way from Europe. No sooner said than 
done. That very evening I took the sleeper across 
country to Cape Breton Island. The first lugubrious 
mining town to rear its ugly head was Sydney. 
Squalid and drab with its ramshackle homes, and 
silhouetted against the rising sun was the steel 
frame of giant collieries belching columns of smoke. 


I was to learn in this section of Sydney there 
were 4,000 steel workers, and about the same num- 
ber of coal miners, 50% of whom had enrolled in the 
Credit Unions. In 1937 a co-operative store had 
been started with 157 members, but only after long 
study embracing every phase of buying and selling. 
The first month business totalled $3,600. A year 
later membership had jumped to 353 with a busi- 
ness of $10,568. All men co-operating, whether 
they had put $5 into the business or $300 had just 
one vote. I visited this store. It is a model of 
efficiency, and could compete with the finest in any 
of our large American cities. The clerks are cour- 
teous and helpful. There is a sense of pride and 
ownership reflected in the faces of those who serve 
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and those who buy. No wonder, as all are vitally 
interested. 

At Reserve Mines I was to meet Dr. J. J. Tomp- 
kins, who as Vice President of Francis Xavier 
University had doffed his roman collar to work 
amongst the fisherfolk and miners so as to study 
their needs. It is Dr. Tompkins who really was 
the one to originate adult education of which the 
co-operative movement was a by-product. It was 
he who years ago not only advocated but established 
the first Regional Library in Canada and now is 
fighting for its spread. It was he who brought 
about the rehabilitation of the destitute fishermen 
of Nova Scotia back in 1928, leading the clergy in 
the diocese into the fish movement. And last of 
all it was he who really founded the people’s schools 
now dotting the Maritimes. Then having put his 
dreams into effect he slipped away to a desperately 
poor village, and as parish priest of Reserve Mines 
exerts a remarkable influence over the entire dis- 
trict. 

This small white-haired man with a kindly twin- 
kle in his eyes was to give me eight hours of his 
valuable time. Explaining and clarifying what Dr. 
Coady had told me, he was to see that I met men 
from every walk of life. I was free to do my own 
deducting and learn how the co-operative movement 
really worked. What astonished me above all was 
that neither he nor Dr. Coady force themselves upon 
the people; rather they seem to step back and 
watch, letting the individuals themselves take initial 
steps. This educational method so different from 
anything I had ever seen before was to impress me 
from the start. This Adult Program of Education 
is in the hands of the people, and I was to see it 
function in every phase along the entire line. 

Father Tompkins explained how the movement 
was for the “rank and file,” and how it had put pep 
into a down-trodden people. This co-operative move- 
ment when thoroughly understood, and systematical- 
ly carried out brings the spiritual and corporal 
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Works of Mercy up to date. “Sacramentalizing the 
Universe.” I was somewhat surprised as I could 
not see the connection. Then he began to show me 
how it had worked. “We are told to visit the sick. 
We now take them to the hospitals. We hope 
medically to give aid to every man, woman, and 
child. Co-operative drug-stores will some day come 
into being; medicine should be for the poor as well 
as those who can afford it. 

“We are told to harbor the harborless. This 
means slum clearance. The building of better homes 
for the people. Again we are commanded to feed 
the hungry. This has a wider sense than merely 
giving food. We give men now a job, and an in- 
come large enough to feed themselves and their 
families. This is constructive rehabilitation.” 

I was taken about in the car of the Field Secre- 
tary of the Extension Department. This courteous 
gentleman, who placed so much of his time at my 
disposal and who had so much at heart the welfare 
of these people, had once, so I was later to learn 
to my great astonishment, been one of the most 
important leaders of the Communist Party in all 
of Canada. We visited the Credit Union of Reserve 
Mines. Mr. A. S. Mac Intyre explained how when 
study clubs had first started there were constant 
complaints: “We can’t save if we don’t earn.” He 
persuaded these men to talk over their expenses. 
They found that the little money they had went for 
gambling and most of it for rum. They then agreed 
to save twenty-five cents a week. Soon men who 
had never saved a cent found they had put aside 
five or ten dollars. This is how the Credit Union 
was first organized. As we walked into the Reserve 
Mines Credit Union the Canadian government offi- 
cial had just terminated his yearly inspection. This 
non-partisan onlooker was sold on the idea, feeling 
it had changed the face of things wherever it had 
been introduced, becoming a means of salvation for 
industrial districts. He stated it worked best with 
groups anywhere from 50 to 5,000, where it served 
a specified area, such as factory workers, a parish, 
a certain community. 

The Reserve Mines Credit Union had begun in 
1933 with 28 members and a total of $43. In 1938 
at the time of my visit it had some 600 members 
and a capital of $25,000, and loans amounting to 
$125,000. When I asked what had been the loss or 
risk incurred I was told not one penny! Besides 
there was a fund of $1,163, which was spent helping 
the poorer ones educationally, securing books for 
the library, or charitable purposes. All the while 
we discussed Credit Unions, men were filing in and 
depositing money. I had seen men of this calibre in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Ohio and other in- 
dustrial sections of America, men who are today 
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without hope for the future. The poor-house stares 
them and their families in the face. But not in 
Nova Scotia! From loafers forced by circumstance 
to unemployment, these same men have found that 
life after all offers them something else but de- 
humanization. 

In Tompkinsville, that little hamlet named after 
far-seeing Father Tompkins, is a twenty acre lot 
which had once been bought by the pastor as a fit- 
ting site for a cemetery. Today the dead are not en- 
tombed there, but the living have built themselves a 
far more fitting monument, homes in which to live 
and rear their children. For 18 months ten men met 
often 3 or 4 times a week to study housing. For- 
tunately at this time a visitor came to Antigonish 
to see what the co-operative movement was doing 
for Canada. Miss Mary Arnold, a non-Catholic, had 
been connected with the co-operative venture in 
the City of New York. Instead of returning this 
generous woman volunteered to stay and help the 
miners solve their housing problem. Miss Arnold 
explained as we walked over frozen grounds, mere- 
ly 10 minutes away from the factories which were 
belching forth smoke, that by summer each home 
with its half-acre plot would be landscaped, and the 
common ten acres would be farmed. Each man had 
first made himself a cardboard model. Each screw, 
each fixture had to be accounted for. Only then 
after an extensive course in heating, lighting, in- 
sulating, roofing, fire-insurance, bookkeeping, etc., 
were the miners considered competent to start. 
Armed with pick and shovel from April to June 
they worked digging foundations. Some of these 
had only two or three “shifts” at the mine so that 
they had ample opportunity to complete their homes. 
Roughly the actual cost came to $1,600 per house. 
This meant $1,450 for material, $100 towards expert 
labor and $50 for land. Each man makes a monthly 
payment of $12.65 and this for a period of 25 years, 
with the assurance that when old age comes he will 
have a home and not the poor house to look forward 
to. 

The Men of Antigonish have truly evolved and 
formulated a program that can face every situation. 
It is a concrete program devised to meet a concrete 
social and economic evil. It is a scientific program 
which will guarantee those embracing it that there 
can be social justice based on Divine Charity. My 
visit to Antigonish has been for me a Dies Domini. 
A great Light in the East has appeared radiating 
to a sadly disheartened world that Christianity with 
its true spirit of charity has a far more effective 
value than war or greed. The University of St. 
Francis Xavier in Nova Scotia has accomplished 
one of the most constructive programs ever attempt- 
ed in the New World. 
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ON HOLY SATURDAY, April 11, in the year 1903, there died in Lucca, a city of Tuscany in 
Italy, an innocent young lady, aged 25 years, Gemma Gal by name. Born in Camigliana, a 
small town not far from Lucca of pious parentson March 12, 1878, Gemma lost her parents in 
her youthful years and spent her last three years here on earth living with one of Lucca’s most 
renowned families, the family of Cavaliere Matteo Giannini. Gemma became the adopted daugh- 
ter of this family. 


It is not the writer’s intention to give even the briefest sketch of the life of this innocent 
Gemma. Her life has been written in Italian and translated into other languages. The Bishop of 
the place, Msgr. Volpi, wrote to Rome to a Passionist Father, to come to Lucca and test Gemma 
Galgani. Not that the Bishop in any way questioned the truth of the continuous ecstasies, in 
which the Giannini family found Gemma, but the good Bishop desired that Father Gaetano of the 
Passionist Order make a test to satisfy himself and others as to the genuineness of Gemma’s quasi 
supernatural life. 


The writer has before him an account by this Father Gaetano relative to this test which he 
made. It is this test the writer desires to place before the readers of THE GRAIL. The writer 
cannot recall whether he ever met Father Gaetano, — he lived not so far from the Pas- 
sionist monastery, the home of Father Gaetano. We will let Father Gaetano speak. 

“In the month of August, 1900, Bishop Msgr. Volpi extended an invitation to me through my 
superior, Father Provincial, to come to Lucca to test the genuineness of Gemma Galgani’s ecstasies. 
In my personal make-up I had long ago decided that it be fundamental with me not to believe 
such things so very readily, especially so, if there be question of a woman having such ecstasies. 


“T left Rome in the aening of September, 1900, and visited the Giannini family, where Gemma 
was staying.... It was on a Thursday evening when I arrived at Lucca to take lodgings with this 
famous family. We were at dinner, the entire family, also Gemma Galgani. Whether it was due 
to the fact that Gemma felt an ecstasy coming on, I do not know, but she suddenly left the table. 
Cecilia, one of the Giannini household, soon came to me asking me to follow her. I followed Cecilia 
and found Gemma in an ecstasy. She sat on her bed, her eyes, her features fixed toward a place 
in the room where the Lord often appeared to her. 


“On this occasion there was question concerning a certain sinner whom Gemma tried to save. 
For a half hour I was eye-witness to a sort of dispute that was waged between the Savior and 
Gemma. I confess, never in my life was I witness to such a touching and s cular drama. 
Gemma appeared not excited but in holy awe, and she appeared as one determined to gain her point 
in the dispute. Gemma spoke when I reachedher room: ‘Since You, my dear Jesus, deignest to 
visit me again, I shall renew my petitions to you for my poor sinner. He is Your son, save him 
Lord Jesus.’ She mentioned the man’s name. He was a stranger whom Gemma met in Lucca and 
whom she had admonished on diverse occasions, even in letters, to straighten out his conscience. 

“The Lord appeared determined to proceed against this sinner as a most just judge. He op- 

sed all petitions and prayers of Gemma in his behalf. Gemma appeared as one not dismayed in 

er struggle. ‘Why do You oppose me so today? For one individual soul you did so much, and 
now You do not wish to save this one? Save this one, my Jesus, save this one! Be merciful! Do 
not say you intend to cast him from You. You have recounted his evil deeds to me, you measured 
the gravity of his crimes. You did not measure the amount of blood you shed for sinners and 
now you wish to count the number of our sins?’ 


“Here the Lord began to show to Gemma how just His actions and intentions were relative to 
this wicked man, in the minutest details, and added that the measure of grace to this sinner was 
quite exhausted. Gemma became terrified. She allowed her arms that were extended to sink in 
her lap. The case seemed hopeless to her, but only for a moment. She moaned. But suddenly 
gathering all strength at her command she seemed ready for a new attack in the struggle. ‘I 
know well enough, dear Lord, my Jesus, how heis offending you. I admit that I am unworthy to 
be heard by You. But, I here present to you another petitioner whom I ask to intercede for my 
sinner. It is your own holy Mother. Now, dear Jesus, go and say No to her. You will not say 
that word to her. Please, my Jesus, make known to me now that you have saved him.’ 

“Gemma conquered. With an expression of unspeakable joy she shouted, ‘He is saved, he is 
saved.’ Here the ecstasy began to vanish. 

“T now directed my steps towards my room, which the Giannini family had assigned to me. A 
thousand different thoughts were crowding in on my mind over the scene and what I had heard, all 
of which inspired me with profound awe. Suddenly there was a knock at my door. One of the 
household said to me: ‘Father, there is a stranger here who asks to see you.’ I asked that he be 
brought to my room. The stranger threw himself down before me and wept bitterly, calling out 
to me, ‘Father, hear my confession.’ 

“Good Lord and God! How I felt! My heart was about to cease beating. The stranger gave me 
his name. It was Gemma’s sinner who suddenly became repentant in that very hour. I had re- 
lated to him that I knew all his sins. I explained what had transpired in Gemma’s room. I now 
asked my penitent for permission to make known to the world the wonderful ways of God and 
make known that he had come to confession tome. He granted me this permission, and Jeft me.” 
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Echoes from 


OUR ABBEY HALLS 


Father Abbot returned from an 
extended visit to our Indian Missions 
in the Dakotas in time to pontificate 
for the feast of All Saints. He found 
the Missions doing well and growing, 
owing to the hard work and good 
management of the Missionaries. 
Like the mustard seed of the Gos- 
pel, their small beginnings are now 
grown into a great tree affording 
shelter for all. Fr. Abbot brought 
with him Fathers Isidore Maenner, 
O.S.B., and Boniface  Benkert, 
O.S.B., veteran priests, ill and brok- 
en down in the service of the Lord, 
who now, figurately speaking, are 
enjoying workingmen’s compensation 
in their infirmary cells. 





A Hallowe’en party, held Thurs- 
day following All Saints, was en- 
joyed by the students of the Minor 
Seminary—that is, by all except cer- 
tain members of the Ninth Grade, 
who had to help furnish the fun at 
their own expense. But we hazard 
the guess that they enjoyed it too, 
for “a good time was had by all.” 
The Senior Class decorated the gym- 
nasium befittingly in hobgoblin, 
pumpkin, fairy style, and entertained 
by a parody on the “Wizard of Oz.” 





Fifteen young aspirants to the 
monastic life were clothed as Bene- 
dictine Oblates in the crypt of the 
Abbey church on the eve of All 
Saints. The Very Rev. Prior per- 
formed the ceremony of investiture. 
These young Oblates will remain in 
St. Placid Hall where they will learn 
the principles of the religious life as 
well as a trade. When they are ready 
for the next step, i.e, the Junior 
Brotherhood, they will make their 
candidacy and novitiate preparatory 
to pronouncing the regular vows of 
the Order of St. Benedict. 

The following young men were in- 
vested: Clement Brunette, Brazil, 
Ind.; Francis Critney, Edinburg, 
Ind.; Donald Dosch and Charles Pad- 
gett, Washington, Ind.; James Foley, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Kenneth Kohles, 
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Earling, Iowa; Victor Lange, Fon- 
tanet, Ind.; Thomas Angold and 
Charles Mann, Conception Abbey, 
Conception, Mo.; Edgar Martin, 
Louisville, Ky.; Earl Mattingly, 
Montgomery, Ind.; Thomas _ Roz- 
nowski, DuQuoin, IIL; Charles 
Sauer, Dixon, IIll.; Richard Schulteis, 
Vincennes, Ind.; William Stanton, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 





Pilgrimages to the shrine of Our 
Lady of Monte Cassino were again 


a success this fall. Clients of Mary 
from far and near participated in 
the devotions and presented their pe- 
titions at the little shrine atop the 
hill. It is said that on one Sunday 
some 1600 pilgrims took part. 





The Reverend Donald Kanaly, of 
Ponca City, Oklahoma, gave a lec- 
ture on the “Jocist Movement” in the 
College auditorium on November 8. 
Father Kanaly is one of the prime 
movers of this dynamic Catholic Ac- 
tion organization that is doing so 
much for the masses in Belgium, 
where its headquarters are located, 
and also in other countries. He led 
the American delegation to Europe 
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last summer to attend the Jocist con- 
gress. 

An alumnus of the Minor Semi- 
nary, the Reverend Anthony Keil, 
S.S.J., also addressed the semi- 
narians and students on November 
10. The presentation of his topic, 
work among the negroes,—naturally 
interesting to youth—was made 
doubly so by the narration of his ex- 
periences among them. He is at 
present located at Baton Rouge, La. 
Other places of his activity among 
the negroes are New Orleans and 
Tampa. 

Before opening his exhibit of 
paintings at the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, December 2, Dom 
Gregory DeWit, O.S.B., of Mt. Cesar 
Abbey, Belgium, displayed his works 
here at the Abbey for the benefit of 
the Community. The artist excels in 
madonnas, a great variety of which 
are to be seen in the collection. 

Dom Gregory, our genial monk- 
guest at the Abbey, painted the 
twenty-four foot heroic “Christus” 
for the apse of the Abbey Church. 
He also did other paintings in the 
monastery and seminary; outstand- 
ing are his stations of the cross, 
which are painted on wood and de- 
pict seminarians as witnesses. These 
stations have been highly praised by 
critics. 








Latest news from our Roman stu- 
dents has it that the two Fratres, 
Herman Romoser and Conrad Louis, 
are in Rome awaiting the opening of 


San Anselmo. Father Michael 
Keene, 0.S.B., plans to spend an- 
other week at Solesmes Abbey, 


France, before proceeding to Rome 
to continue his studies. Safe jour- 
ney, Father. 

The Seminary Mission Unit of the 
Students’ Mission Crusade sponsored 
a card party, November 13. The 
faculty and nearby alumni attended 
this social event. 








“Look out, Mr. Rabbit, the stu- 
dents are coming!” Alas, this warn- 
ing was useless, for seminarians, stu- 
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With our boys 


AIT WORK AND PLAY 


dents, Junior Brothers, and Oblates, 
armed with everything except shot- 
guns and rifles, went out en masse, 
or rather in groups, “tours de force,” 
after the innocent little creatures, 
who like the Poles had no chance 
against the hordes of Germans and 
Russians closing in on them with 
their superior equipment and over- 
whelming numbers, were like the 
same Poles as quickly mowed down 
and captured by the attacking party. 
The invaders brought home some 
fifty or more, with the seminarians 
getting by far the largest share in 
the booty. 


Making use of the rare oppor- 
tunity of hearing one of the greatest 
and most distinguished organists in 
the world, Mr. Marcel Dupré of 
Paris, a number of musicians of St. 
Meinrad’s Abbey went to Evansville, 
Nov. 5. Fathers Stephen, Rudolph, 
and John took a select group of 
Fratres, Seminarians, and Students 
to hear the great virtuoso, and were 
highly pleased with the master’s 
playing and interpretation. 








On the Crib in the Abbey Church 
during the Holy Season of Christmas 
is exposed a relic of the true manger 
in which once lay the Divine Babe of 
Bethlehem. The above picture shows 
this relic in a small reliquary. Grail 
readers are invited to send in their 
petitions to be placed on the Crib, 
close to this precious relic. (The 
original Crib or manger from which 
this relic has been taken is in the 
Church of St. Mary Major in Rome.) 





On November 21 Dr. Frank M. 
Ludewig, Professor and Lecturer of 
Art at the University of Dayton, 
opened a series of lectures in the 
Minor Seminary auditorium. In all 
there are to be twenty lectures on the 
history of architecture and the prin- 
ciples of aesthetics. Only ten of the 
lectures have been given at this time, 
the other ten to follow after an in- 
terval of several weeks. 
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Thanksgiving was celebrated at 
St. Meinrad on November 23, since 
we have another celebration in sight 
for the thirtieth. After the High 
Mass and the “Te Deum” in the 





morning, most of the students of 
both departments assembled on the 
football field for the annual “Soup- 
Bowl” classic between the students 
of the Major and Minor Seminaries. 
Strictly according to custom the 
laurels went to the Major Seminary, 
but only after a hard-fought contest 
between two well-matched teams. 
The score was 3 to 2. 

In the evening we gathered in the 
Auditorium to see a play presented 
by the Seminary Players. “Within 
These Walls” gave us a rather in- 
timate picture of Trappist life and 
we saw at close range the harrowing 
separation of a son from his parents, 
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as he answered the call of the 
Master. The play was certainly not 
intended to attract “softies” to the 
Cistercian Order. If anything, it 
will make many a “Charles Cantrell” 
think and pray hard before deciding 
to enter on “The Great Silence.” 

The near approach of cold nights 
finds the organization of numerous 
study clubs in the Minor Seminary. 
Not following the precedent of other 
years, the themes for the clubs this 
year are rather varied. Chant, Di- 
vine Office, Twentieth Century Holi- 
ness, the Negro Problem, Religious 
Orders, Art of Make-up, and the 
War with its strategy are some of 
the topics under study. Attendance 
is always voluntary and usually very 
good. 

As we go to press we have an in- 
vitation from the C.B.S. to broadcast 
a portion of our Christmas Midnight 
Services. Arrangements have yet to 
be completed. Our readers will be 
interested to hear this broadcast, be- 
ginning probably at midnight 
(C.S.T.) and continuing for thirty 
minutes on some stations, fifteen 
minutes on others. Matins will be- 
gin at eleven so that if we go “on 
the air” at twelve, the Pontifical 
Mass will be beginning at that time. 

The picture on the front of this 
issue is taken at the Blessing during 
a Pontifical Mass in the Abbey 
Church at St. Meinrad. From this 
setting will come the Christmas 
blessing of THE GRAIL to all our 
readers and their dear ones. 





The Defenders of the Faith have 
moved their headquarters to Concep- 
tion, Missouri, according to an an- 
nouncement just made by Father 
Richard Felix, O.S.B., founder and 
director of the organization. Father 
Felix is a priest of the Benedictine 
Abbey at Conception, Missouri. 

The non-Cathilic apostolate work 
undertaken by the Defenders of the 
Faith has grown so rapidly that 
Father Felix has given — parish 
duties at Pilot Seove, issouri to 
devote his whole time to the lecture, 
literary, and radio work of the 
organization. 
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HE TRAGIC reverses of Poland, which in 1667 

was one of the strongest military powers in 
Europe, have since 1870 had their echo in Switzer- 
land, for there, in the 14th century castle of Rap- 
perswil, on the beautiful lake of Zurich, Polish 
national treasures were stored until 1927, when 
they were moved back to their homeland. With 
Poland having a lease on this chateau until 1969, 
the stronghold at this time houses a “permanent” 
exhibition of modern Polish art. 

In the year 1870 Count Groel-Plater, together 
with some other Polish patriots, leased the old 
castle for a period of 99 years as a haven of safety 
for Poland’s national treasures. Originally the seat 
of the counts of Rapperswil, and later property of 
the related house of Hapsburg, the chateau, as well 
as the town of Rapperswil, belonged to the Swiss 
Confederation since 1464, and have formed part of 
the canton of St. Gall since 1803. 

Count Groel-Plater and supporters had the tot- 
tering stronghold renovated to suit their purpose. 


Swiss Chateau of Rapperswil 


Leased in 1870 by Polish patriots for 99 years 
Marie Widmer 












































When it was inaugurated in 1870 as a Polish Na- 
tional Museum, a document was signed by all the 
Poles present, stating that the collection was na- 
tional property, that it was meant to be a perma- 
nent reminder that the Polish race could not be 
wiped out, and that it was to remain in the Castle 
of Rapperswil until it could safely be returned to 
Poland. The declaration also expressed the belief 
that this Polish Museum would be a means of af- 
fording better understanding and appreciation of 
Poland’s achievements in history, literature, science 
and art. 

Poland’s national treasures occupied three stories 
of the chateau and included sculptures; war tro- 
phies; coins and medals; seals and stamps; color- 
ful peasant garments; national costumes of the 
nobles; jewelry and silver plate; prehistoric finds; 
a library of some 92,000 volumes and 27,000 Mss.; 
lithographs and special rooms commemorating Po- 
land’s great men. 

In 1887 the heart of Kosciusko, the Polish patriot 
who played such an honorable part in America’s 
struggle for independence, was transferred from 
Soleure, his last Swiss refuge, to Rapperswil. 


Finally, in 1927, a few years after Poland had 
once more become independent, the Polish Museum 
was moved back to Warsaw with impressive cere- 
monies. Military honors were given to the urn 
which contained Kosciusko’s heart. 

As Poland’s lease for the magnificently located 
chateau of Rapperswil expires only in 1969, it was 
decided to use the building for a “permanent” ex- 
hibition of modern Polish art. These plans mate- 
rialized in 1937 and ever since the Museum “Poland 
of Today” has been the goal of thousands of Swiss 
and foreign visitors. 

The latest Polish program for the Museum pro- 
vided for a systematic enlargement of the collec- 
tions, improvement of display facilities, and recon- 
struction of the pseudo-Gothic castle chapel into a 
characteristic Polish chapel. Time alone will tell 
now whether these plans will ever materialize and 
what will be the ultimate fate of unhappy Poland’s 
Museum in the Swiss Chateau of Rapperswil. 


The Chateau of Rapperswil on the lake of Zurich, 
Switzerland 
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Why are you Catholics so opposed 
to birth control? Much of the misery 
in the world today is due to over- 
population. 


Birth control is a nice name for a 
nasty thing. While control of birth 
is possible with a laudable purpose 
as in the case of mutual continence, 
the modern advocate of birth control 
like Mrs. Sanger, who is an apostate 
Catholic, wants it to stand for the 
limitation and prevention of birth by 
artificial unnatural means. Theodore 
Roosevelt once properly denounced 
this practice as race-suicide. 

The Catholic Church condemns 
birth control as generally practiced 
today because it is a crime against 
nature and against the God of na- 
ture. Birth control perverts a hu- 
man faculty; it deliberately frus- 
trates the laws of nature, and de- 
fiantly scoffs at the command of God 
to “Increase and multiply.” The 
Catholic Church would not be true to 
her mission if she did not oppose 
with all the powers at her command 
such a perversion of a natural and 
divine law. 


Moreover, self-respect and the les- 
sons of history sustain the Church in 
her position. All meddling with a 
sexual relation to secure sterility de- 
grades the wife to the level of a 
prostitute. To urge over-population 
is but to repeat in 1938 the unfound- 
ed arguments advanced by Malthus 
in 1798. Not over-population but 
race extinction, especially of our so- 
called best families, is the fear of 
the future. To decry large families, 
even among the poor, is to ignore all 
past history. The greatest men and 
women have generally come from 
large families; we recall offhand 
Ben Franklin who was the fifteenth 
child of his family; John Wesley 
who was the eighteenth; St. Ignatius 
Loyola, who was the eighth; St. 
Catherine of Sienna who was the 
twenty-sixth; and Caruso, who was 
the nineteenth. 

The world is worried today by a 
great number of social and economic 
evils but birth control will not 
remedy any one of them; it will add 
a new one, a moral one. Man is 
something more than a mere animal. 
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What he needs today is not birth 
control but self-control, a universal 
sense of social justice, a renewal of 
practical religion, so that all men 
may have an opportunity to live hu- 
manly, honestly, and honorably, and 
to transmit this heritage to their 
children’s children. 


Why baptize infants? Is there any 
— of infant baptism in the 
ible 


Since every man is born into this 
world with the stain of original sin 
on his soul (Rom. 5:12; Cor. 15:22), 
and nothing defiled can enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven (Isa. 25:8; 
Apoc. 21:27); and since Baptism 
alone cleanses the soul from original 
sin (John. 3:5), the Church has ever 
insisted that infants be baptized as 
soon as possible after birth. 

While there is no express mention 
of infant Baptism in the New Testa- 
ment, Christ certainly implied that 
when He said, “Suffer children to 
come to Me, and forbid them not; 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heav- 
en” (Luke 18:16). From His sol- 
emn declaration regarding the neces- 
sity of the Sacrament (John 3:5), 
we would conclude that infants not 
only “may” but “must” be baptized. 
Also, St. Paul tells us of his baptiz- 
ing whole families (Acts 16:15; 1 
Cor. 1:16), and most likely there 
were little children among them. The 
early Fathers of the Church unani- 
mously insisted upon infant Baptism. 
We shall quote but one at this time— 
St. Irenaeus of Lyons, disciple of 
St. John the Evangelist (140-205) : 
“Christ came to save all who through 
Him are born again unto God; in- 
fants and children, boys and youth, 
and elders.” 


Latin is a dead language. Why do 
you Catholics use it in your church 
services? 


Latin is a dead language but not a 
language of the dead. Just because 
it is a dead language, it is not sub- 
ject to change and development as 
are modern languages and hence 
serves as a satisfactory vehicle to 
express with exactness the doctrines 
of our Holy Religion. Further, since 
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the Church is universal it is neces- 
sary that the Church have a uni- 
versal means of communication. 
Thus, the use of Latin both typifies 
and helps to preserve the unity and 
Catholicity of the Church. 


You Catholics are always speaking 
about the saints. Just what do you 
mean by a “Saint”? 


Any person who possesses Divine 
Grace is a Saint for the reason that 
Divine Grace is the one and only 
passport that entitles one to enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
degree of one’s greatness and dig- 
nity in Heaven is in exact propor- 
tion to the degree of his gro in 
Grace. The more Grace in the soul 
the greater the Saint. Ordinarily 
we do not speak of one’s being a 
Saint until he has attained Heaven, 
but radically and in truth every one 
who is in the state of Grace is a 
Saint. For this reason the Apostle 
St. Paul always addressed his letters 
to the Saints who are in Corinth, to 
the Saints who are in Rome, and so 
on. The canonization of a Saint is 
merely the official declaration of the 
Church that such a one in life pos- 
sessed the Supernatural Life of God 
in an extraordinary degree and died 
in that holy state and is now in 
Heaven. 


How can a man hold by faith what 
he cannot grasp by reason? 


Every one, believers and unbeliev- 
ers, alike, hold many things by faith 
and not by reason. Faith means be- 
lief on authority. Since no one 
knows everything we all have to ac- 
cept the statements on some subjects 
of those who are better informed 
than ourselves. Not many of us, for 
instance, are able to understand how 
eclipses can be predicted, yet we all 
expect the eclipses foretold by 
astronomers. In the same way 
reason cannot tell us how the world 
was made or how God became man 
or how bread is changed into the 
Body of Christ in Holy Mass. These 
truths come to us from God through 
the Church. God knows all about 
them and hence we have every 
reason to accept them. 
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James Patrick Quinn 


ARLY in December, with memo- 
ry of three successive gloomy 
Yuletides fresh in my mind, I consult- 
ed my sister Anne for a prescription 
that would inoculate me with the 
spirit of the season. She thought a 
moment, then with a spark in her 
eyes, cried enthusiastically, “I’ve got 
just the thing. A shopping tour of 
the Loop. Mandel’s, Field’s, Stop and 
Shop, Davis’s, Carson Pirie’s—cer- 
tainly your remedy is one of them.” 
Following sororal advice, albeit with 
temerity—since I was a rather naive 
neophyte at this kind of adventure, 
I gave it a try. But to make a pain- 
ful tale short, the morning after my 
shopping sally I was relegated to the 
dog-house. My cousin Betty had just 
bought an exquisite blue ensemble and 
with masculine babbitry I had select- 
ed an orange compact that fairly 
screamed at it. Uncle Marx un- 
known to me had quit smoking, and 
there peaking out from under a cover- 
ing of holly-bedecked paper was the 
classiest, most magnolius humidor 
that I had ever seen. 

I felt flabbergasted, confounded, 
humiliated, and helpless. The girls 
promised to take care of the exchang- 
ing, but hinted very strongly that if 
their presents were as inapt as these, 
it would mean the immediate ostra- 
cization of one red-headed brother. 

Searching about for another meta- 
phorical hypodermic loaded with an 
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overdose of Yuletide cheer, i submit- 
ted myself to the annual obligation of 
getting Christmas cards; selected, 
signed, and addressed with the entire 
family confident that these proceed- 
ings would supply the needed punch. 
I asked practical Rose to do the choos- 
ing, not wishing to hazard another 
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Yearning, 
Thirsti 


irsting 
Child of sod, 
Burning, 
Bursting 
To be God. 


Prattle not, 
Little tot; - 
Be, we pray, less wild. 


Christ so spake it, 
Died to make it, 

Rose to break it— 
Secret of His art! 


Scorn we thee in sad derision, 
Mocking at thy mad decision, 
Formed from dream or fancied vision. 
Wild, deluded child! 







Child I am, 

But not deluded. 

Christ the Lamb, 

Enthroned, enrooded, 

Promised that I would inherit 

(With full right to have and share it) 
Treasure chest—His Heart! 










ision. 
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attempt with my own faltering artistic 
tastes. 

Now Rose may certainly be very 
efficient around a hospital; she may 
be able to distinguish the correct fra- 
grance of Nuit de Noel to use with a 
gardenia or orchid corsage at a sub- 
deb’s coming-out party; she may 


Poor in deed 

With such a treasure: 

Pain thy meed 

And death its measure; 

All thy seeming gains are losses, 
For thou knowest not the Cross’s 
Victim for sad fool. 


m ye think the dupe of madness, 
ing bound in utter sadness, 

the Prince of Wisdom, Gladness, 
ter of Love’s school. 


ather-Maker, 
ghty Baker 


We are twins!” 
Rupert Summers, O.S.B. 











































know the right shade of Coty’s to go 
with Titian tresses and a fair com- 
plexion. But she is an absolute quince 
when it comes to selecting Christmas 
cards. 

I was almost tempted to cry. Not 
that I don’t believe in Santa Claus, or 
have not an attachment to Fox Ter- 
riers, or even am adverse to an occa- 
sional whiskey and soda, but for the 
life of me, I just couldn’t imagine 
staid’ Mr. Kincaid, the widow Dono- 
van, Sister Kathleen Patrice, or my 
own dear friend, Monsignor Doyle 
relishing such Christmas cards with 
supernatural glee. 


Inasmuch as I was useless in help- 
ing my mother make plum pudding 
and other delicacies for the festive 
dinner, and moved by the insinuations 
of my sister as to what would hap- 
pen if I didn’t get out of the way, I 
left the warmth of the family fireside 
to seek sympathy elsewhere. Moody 
and downcast and with but a faint 
glimmer of trust in our common na- 
ture, I trudged to the library, hoping 
to find the immortal story of Scrooge 
and Tiny Tim. As the snow crackled 
beneath my dragging feet, I whispered 
a prayer to Jude, the Saint of hope- 
less cases. Surely he would save me 
from the frightful fate at which my 
own masculine nature with fatalistic 
force was hurling me. Then, sud- 
denly, as if in immediate answer to 

(Continued on page 260) 








‘Swas the light Before Christmas 


Rollo Bolds 


HRISTMAS was on Tuesday that year. Droopy 

trimmings of red and green, and a Santa Claus 
on every corner reminded most people that it was 
nigh, even at the door. Father Donovan’s knowl- 
edge of its approach was much more scientific. 
Those steadily decreasing Sunday collections were 
an unfailing barometer. So when December 23 
struck a new low for his so often-in-the-red parish, 
he was found prepared. Having finished his Office 
he stacked and wrapped the collection returns, re- 
corded the amount, sixty-eight dollars and two 
cents, in a small book and stowed the money away 
in the desk drawer. Then he gave to the bed the 
task of building up his energy units for the big day 
ahead. 

* 7 * * 7 


The noise was still ringing in his ears as Father 
Donovan sat up in bed. Where it had come from 
he could not decide at once. It was a ringing 
sound which could not be associated with anything 
in particular. The source of the disturbance, how- 
ever, seemed to be in the office downstairs. In a 
second he had concluded that it was unlikely that 
either Father Masterson or Margaret, the house- 
keeper, would be downstairs this time of night. 

Skidding into his slippers he gathered his flash- 
light from the small bedside table and reached in 
the dresser drawer for the revolver. He shook his 
head and smiled when he remembered that the lat- 
ter had not been fired for twenty years and had been 
without ammunition for the past ten. Nevertheless, 
it might come in handy, if someone needed a scare 
more than a bullet. 


Thus armed he tip-toed down the steps and stood 
on the threshold of the office to the right of the 
stairs. When his electric torch threw a triangle 
of light into the room it revealed in full flood of 
its yellow glow the tip of an ill-concealed grey felt 
hat just beyond the desk. On the floor was a metal 
ash tray which had effectively performed the duties 
of a burglar alarm. 
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“Come out of there,” commanded Father Donovan 
in half hearted sternness; placing his revolver be- 
fore him in the light. 


Slowly the figure started to rise, then suddenly 
jumped up and brought a gleaming, blue-black 
automatic up in front of him. At the same time he 
saw the revolver and instead of shooting, quickly 
recoiled behind the desk. 


“Don’t shoot, Father,” he cried from his hiding 
place. 


“Throw that gun out on the floor.” 
had complied,—“Now get up.” 


When he 


A tall thin man with head bent slowly crawled to 
his feet and stood cowed before the priest in blue 
pajamas. 

“Sit in that chair and tell me why you came here 
tonight.” Father Donovan was standing with a 
gun in each hand. The flashlight was on the desk 
before him, shining into the blinking eyes of the 
prisoner. “You evidently knew this was a Catholic 
rectory and you knew enough to call me Father so 
you should know better than to go around trying 
to take things by force.” 


“Well you see, Father,” he spoke slowly and 
timidly, “its getting close to Christmas and the wife 
and kids won’t have any Christmas unless I get 
some money.” His voice was strained and cracked 
often. “I’ve tried a ‘ot of other ways to make 
some dough but it was always ‘no dice.’ ”’ 


“How did you happen to come here?” Father 
Donovan seated himself across the desk from the 
desperado. 


“T just figgered there ought to be some dough in 
the house from the Sunday collection and I thought 
you might be kinda careless with it, so I thought 
I’d look around.” 


“You always did have an eye for easy money, 
didn’t you, Barney McClintock?” A half smile flit- 
ted across the priest’s stern face as he recalled the 
name. 
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“Well pipe that. How’d you know my label, Fa- 
ther?” All his tensity was gone. He was sitting up 
in his chair and peered wide-eyed into the blinding 
light. 

“If you know who I am there should be no dif- 
ficulty on that score.” Father Donovan was becom- 
ing amused despite the gravity of the situation. 


“Aw, I didn’t know who was running this plant, 
That didn’t make any difference to me.” 

“Perhaps you remember ‘Butch’ Donovan.” Fa- 
ther’s eyes twinkled as he recalled his old nickname. 


“Yeah, I remember dat guy. He and I used to 
swipe fruit and stuff over on Market street when 
we was kids. So what? Hey, wait.” His eyes lit up 
in astonished understanding. “Naw, you don’t 
mean you’re ‘Butch’ Donovan?” 


“Yes Barney, after you left town to live with 
your sister, Dutch Zimmerman and I were run in 
for breaking into Silverman’s second-hand store 
over on Twenty-first street. We were both paroled 
to Father Duffy and he gave us a nice lecture on 
taking the wrong slant on life because we never 
had a chance. One thing led to another and this 
is the miraculous result—pastor in my own parish.” 

“That’s a laugh. You being a sky pilot down 
in the old neighborhood and me trying to stick you 
up. That’s what you call a coincident, ain’t it?” 


“I hope it’s a profitable one for both of us.” 
Father Donovan was thinking of the old saw, “But 
for the grace of God there goes Father Donovan,” 
as he looked at the semi-derelict before him. “But 
what have you been doing all these years, Barney?” 

The meeting had developed into a real Old Home 
Week get-together.... 


“Well, Barney, you got yourself into another 
mess tonight. Of course, I could turn you in and 
make an awfully unpleasant Christmas for your 
wife and kids but I know that wouldn’t do any 
good.” Father warmed up to his subject. “You’ve 
been at this racket for a long time and have never 
gotten anything but fear for your ill-gotten gains 
and more poverty.” This sounded like the Sunday 
sermon, but Father went on. “Why not try the 
method I used to get out of the hole. Now look, 
I’ll be in church tomorrow night hearing confes- 
sions; it’s Christmas eve, why not come around 
and straighten out everything. It’ll make you feel 
a lot better and somehow everything will turn out 
all right for you and the kids.” Father didn’t 
actually pat Barney on the back but there was that 
in his voice that suggested it. 


“That’s as true as a ten spot about me being 
in a hole, Father. Maybe you’re right that it’s 
time for me to play a long shot, like you say. It’s 
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sure nice of you to let me off like this, Father.” 
He smiled, a bit smirkingly Father Donovan 
thought. “And, well, if it’s all right with you I'll 
be shoving off now. Thanks. Sorry to have trou- 
bled you.” 

“Don’t mention it,” Father said amiably. Flash- 
light in hand and looking uncommonly ridiculous in 
his sky blue pajamas he went to the door with Bar- 
ney and let him out just as if he had been a visitor 
on parochial business. He laughed shortly as the 
chill of the night air made him remember his attire. 

Back in bed he doubted the wisdom of his action. 
Perhaps it would have been more effective on Bar- 
ney if he had turned him over to the police. He 
could hardly expect an almost steel hardened crimi- 
nal to be impressed by such a kindness. As for 
Barney coming to confession,—that was just an- 
other of his over zealous ideals, the light of which 
could scarcely dispel the darkness of the black facts. 


Monday morning Father Donovan went to the 
desk in the office and pulled out the drawer in which 
he kept the Sunday collection. ‘“Well—,” Father 
Donovan bit his tongue, counted ten and started on 
his second decade. “That small time gun-man sure 
took me for a ride.” Evidently Barney had found 
the money bag before his apprehension last night 
and Father had not thought to search him. He was 
angry with himself but more especially irritated 
and disappointed with his erstwhile friend and 
visitor Barney McClintock who had made off with 
the parish funds after promising amendment of 
his pilfering pursuits. “I’m a sucker” might sound 
all right in an examination of conscience but how 
would it look in the Christmas eve edition of the 
local rag? Father Donovan refrained from calling 
in the authorities and decided to search for Barney 
himself. Today, however, he would be too busy. 
It must wait. 

Father Donovan was not surprised that Barney 
McClintock had not put in an appearance at con- 
fession. He had been gravely disillusioned by the 
unfortunate turn of events in last night’s episode. 
Wearied from the long day of confessions he en- 
tered the rectory by the side door. Margaret met 
him at the dining room: 

“There’s a man to see you in the office. He’s been 
there an hour. Says he won’t leave ’til he sees 
you.” She seemed a little breathless from having 
tolerated the stranger in the house so long. 

Father walked into the office determined to make 
short work of the visitor. As Barney McClintock 
arose the priest backed off a step. 

“I just brought something for you, Father,” he 
said as he dumped the small sack on the table. “It’s 
all there, every penny of it.” 
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Suddenly Father Donovan realized that his mouth 
was still open. “Thanks, Barney,” he said huskily, 
his usually ready tongue failing him completely. 

Barney shifted nervously from one foot to the 
other and wrung his cap in his huge hands. “You 
see Father, I got to thinking about the old day 
and what Christmas used to mean to me and what 
it really is. You know, Whose birthday, and all 
that—how poor He was. So I figgered I could some- 
how get along without His money. If I tell the 


kids about Him being poorer than they are, maybe 
they’ll understand about no Christmas.” He looked 
around undecidedly. “Can we straighten things 
out here. I’m ready to play that long shot you were 
talking about too.” 


“Sure we can do it here. I often hear confes- 
sions in the house. You know, Barney, this is go- 
ing to improve my Christmas enjoyment and I hope 
it helps yours. 





The Christmas Spirit 
(Continued from page 257) 


my supplication, the Divine afflatus beamed upon 
me. In a retrospective jumble of thought, I 
mused, “Christmas Carol”—Carol? Say, weren’t 
they the sublime songs the waifs of England sing 
during the Holiday Season? My memory could re- 
call of only once actually hearing one sung, and that 
was so hopelessly submerged between “Santa Claus 
Is Coming to Town,” and “The Music Goes Down 
and Around” that its full beauty was unappreciated 
in such surroundings. 


Of course, I had read about them in some of 
Washington Irving’s works—and I jumped eagerly 
at the conlusion—that if they cheered other people, 
perhaps they could do the same for me. I quickened 
my steps. Upon arriving at the library, I imme- 
diately inquired of the spinsterish attendant as to 
whether there was an anthology of carols on hand. 
My heart stood still for a minute, but then began 
to pound gloriously again as I noticed her returning 
from the far corner of the reading room. Thank 
God, she wore what passed for a smile on her face 
and in her small white hands, she carried a dust 
covered book. 


As I dashed for home, big white flakes of snow 
began to gather on my overcoat. I was glad. Even 
if the joy I hoped this old volume would bring 
failed to materialize, we were certainly assured of a 
white Christmas—and that was something! When 
I reached the family hearth, I snuggled up in a se- 
cluded spot to investigate my find. Find, did I say? 
I soon found out that it was more than a “find.” 
It was a treasure! I would be willing to venture 
my right arm that even the dwellers of Mount Par- 
nassus had not quaffed such nectar as this. My 
heart grew as light as the lilt of the first carol I 
sipped : 

“To Thee meek majesty, soft King 

Of simple graces and sweet love 

Each of us his lamb will bring 

Each his pair of silver doves 

Till burnt at last in the fire of Thy fair eye 
Ourselves become our own best sacrifice.” 

I drank deeper. Saint Ita’s jewel “Jesukin” left 
me tingling in a flood of emotion. Robert South- 
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well’s “Burning Babe” impaled my heart with its 
captivating rhythm and its tender sentiments. It 
was all I could do to keep the welling flood of hap- 
piness within me from bursting. Skipping blithely 
to May Probyn’s twentieth century version, I was 
confronted with something that had an aura of 
other worldness about it: 


“Lacking samite and sable 
Lacking silver and gold 
The Prince Jesus in the poor stable 
Slept and was three hours old. 


“No smoke of spice ascending, 
There no roses piled, 
But choicer than all balms blending, 
There Mary hath kissed the child.” 


I closed the book tenderly and with my eyes glis- 
tening in tears of joy, down on my knees I went in 
thanksgiving to St. Jude and the Babe of Bethle- 
hem. Now Christmas would be really Christmas. 
I had been foolish to even think that I could find 
the real spirit of this holy season in a department 
store or on the sentimental cards most dealers hand- 
led. This ethereal feeling I now possessed was dif- 
ferent. Now the whole force and majesty of “Hei- 
lige Nacht, Stille Nacht,” “Jesu Bambino,” and “O 
Little Town of Bethlehem,” could melt into an en- 
chanted and appreciative ear. Now crystalline white- 
ness floating softly through the star-dust of a De- 
cember night, bustling people tightly holding gay- 
hued question marks, merry greetings on the cor- 
ner newsboy’s lips, the elfin tinklings of adoring 
icicles, chimes carrilloning to the universe: “Glory 
to God in the highest and peace on earth to men of 
good will,” surpliced acolytes caroling a chaste 
“Adeste Fideles” in the dim light of a Gothic 
church, an altar banked with scarlet poinsettias and 
festive holly, the thrilling solemnity of Midnight 
Mass, the transcendent influence of a blue-eyed 
Babe in His Mother’s arms, all this broke over me 
in a cascade of amazement, revelation, and eternal 
significance. I had found my Grail. I could perch 
myself on the highest house-top and lustily carol 
these words to the world: 

“God rest ye merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 


For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, 
Was born on Christmas Day.” 
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The Road From 





enough to glimpse the receding scene and smile. 

It lags behind me now, the most famous street in 
the most widely-publicized town in the world, Holly- 
wood Boulevard. It struck a strange resemblance to 
Main Street in any rambling Western cow town over- 
decorated for an annual “Old Settlers’ Day” celebration. 
Street signs blazoned side-show fashion above the car 
tracks: advertising banners, huge and unnecessary, bil- 
lowed in a gust of wind above theatre marquees. A 
gigantic map of our United States stood boastfully atop 
a stately building and bragged with pardonable 
vanity, “All Roads Lead To Hollywood.” 


I GLANCED into my rear vision mirror just long 


A sharp turn to the left and I was climbing a wind- 
ing mountain road into the Hills of Hollywood. Within 
two minutes there were only the hills—beautiful, quiet, 
peaceful hills that rose and tumbled across the land- 
scape, nodding now and then at each other, and stand- 
ing guard over a serene valley, green with the Spring- 
time and alive with the song of birds and the occasional 
chirp of a cricket. There was a clear, blue heaven 
above and a clean fleecy pattern of white clouds sunning 
itself in the sky. 


Nothing else seemed to matter much until I pulled to 
a stop at my favorite observatory over-looking metro- 
politan Los Angeles. Then civilization put in its ap- 
pearance again. It lay there, a quiet, unobtrusive sea 
of diminutive dwellings. Occasionally the tall shaft of 
a building disturbed the calm surface. The sea washed 
in upon the foot-hills of Hollywood. 


James Sweeney 


Hollywood—so caught in the mighty stem and flow 
of a bounding metropolis that few seem to know or care 
where the town begins or where it leaves off. There 
are those protective hills to the North that furnish 
a fairly definite boundary line: but to the West, Holly- 
wood minces naively into the aristocracy of Beverly 
Hills: to the South and to the East, it strides with 
haughty abandon into Los Angeles proper. 


Breezes shift softly up from the valley, and I recall 
pleasantly that someone had said, “It’s not the place, 
but the people...” That was it: that was Hollywood! 
Thoughts flow fast now. In resumé, they give a 
kaleidoscopic view of “the people” and of Hollywood! 


There are the Lucianos, where open-house is always 
held: strangers are always welcome; old friends never 
fail to return. At first it is difficult to know who be- 
longs to the family and who are guests. From the start 
you love “Mama” Luciano, who watches warmly over 
the affairs of open-house. You learn that “Her Wil- 
liam” had gone to his reward not many years before. 
You admire generously his works of sculptural art, as 
well as an inheritance of varied artistic talents with 
which the younger Lucianos were to carry on. Mary, 
you learn, had once thrilled the soul of Hollywood with 
her rhythmic intricacies of the Tango. She had been 
crowned, “Miss Hollywood”: and now, still abloom 
with the regality of queenship, governs the Luciano 
domain, so that “Mama” might find peace and quiet in 
her corner chair. 

There is always shop talk—and the motion picture 
studios is the shop in which the Lucianos grew up. 
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Take Joe, for instance, while youngsters of other towns 
were begging for a seat at the circus, Joe was walking 
boldly past studio gatemen, till at length they believed 
he was an employed child actor. But Joe wasn’t in- 
terested in acting; he watched the technical crews go- 
ing through their multiple gyrations, and now can an- 
swer any question you’d care to ask about his end of 
the business. Mike is different. Ask Mike about the 
latest short he’s produced, the one in which the “camera 
talks” and ethereal mood is created without sound. 
You'll find out a lot of things about the business that 
haven’t been written in the books yet. 


The rest of the Lucianos hover about, giving polite 
attentions: making interesting conversation; inquiring 
about your folks back home. Guests come and go. 
You meet in rapid succession, studio technicians, di- 
rectors, actors, musicians, tradesmen. You go over to 
“Mama” Luciano’s Corner. She ‘sits there delighted, 
happy, expansively maternal. You kiss her good-bye, 
and then must promise faithfully that you'll return 
again soon—yes, anytime! 


A factory whistle blows down there some place in 
the distance. I think of work tomorrow—work, and 
the plant where I shall meet more people in Hollywood. 
There’s the president of the company, for instance. He 
doesn’t seem like the president to me, rather like “just 
one of the boys.” That’s because he’s “Mr. Hawkins” 
who used to live a couple of blocks from us back home, 
and bowled at the Uptown Alleys, when the gang I used 
to run around with were a bunch of school kids learn- 
ing how to chalk up scores. 


We talk together, Mr. Hawkins and I, about what 
brought us to California and to Hollywood. Mr. Haw- 
kins is an executive sort, and from him I learn about 
the possibilities that Hollywood offered various business 
enterprises. 


It all started with the making of motion pictures, 
which afforded vast employment within itself, neces- 
sitated the establishment of innumerable subsidiary in- 
dustries for the supply of raw materials, and, at length, 
gave the town a name that is almost as familiar as the 
name of one’s own family. Small manufacturers soon 
mushroomed into sight with cosmetics. Clothing, toys, 
and novelties, all bearing the familiar, and therefore 
sales-promoting, stamp of origin, “Hollywood, Califor- 
nia.” 

Now we work here, thousands of us, in the studios, 
in garages, stores, plants, offices; bartering for auto- 
mobiles and house-hold furnishings, paying periodic 
visits to the grocer and the haberdasher, being visited 
periodically by the landlord; in general, going through 
the romantic routine of making a living—somehow or 
other, oblivous of the fact that the rest of the world 
might be interested. 


There’s but one thing we’re conscious of here; that 
is, we’re all new-comers in this town. It’s habitual, 
for instance, to think that Johnny, and Red, and Slim, 
who work with me at the plant, were neighbors of mine 
“back East”; because I lived in Indiana, Johnny’s from 
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Southern Illinois, Red’s from Ohio, Slim’s from up in 
Michigan someplace. 


The sun is lazying into the West, and my trend of 
thought does a quick focus to one Tuesday night at 
Blessed Sacrament Church. At first the scene was 
familiar. I slipped into the side door of the church 
for a short visit. There was peace, celestial peace. 
The sanctuary lamps sent quiet shadows across the 
walls to linger a while at the tabernacle and return. 
Votive lights burned delightedly. The kerchiefed head 
of a young girl bowed before the altar of Our Blessed 
Lady. There were other people at prayer. A’ slight 
rustle near the rear of the church—someone was mak- 
ing the Way of the Cross. 


I went out the front door and watched the surge of 
Sunset Boulevard. A new beauty salon was being 
“premiered” a few hundred yards to the West. Giant 
Spot lights played on the heavens. Passersby didn’t 
pay much attention: only the management seemed con- 
cerned. A few blocks to the East, a tidy forture of 
tourist’s dollars, fool-hearty and reckless, was going 
for that well-known ride into Earl Carrol’s “Eat At 
The Theatre.” Large crowds lined near the N.B.C. 
and C.B.S. studios close by, waiting to audience their 
favorite radio broadcasts. 


But it was getting late; I had to hurry to Blessed 
Sacrament Auditorium—to a Young People’s Meeting. 
The Young People’s Club has a meeting there every 
Tuesday night, I was told. It was a little difficult to 
believe that a Young People’s Club would have a meet- 
ing every Tuesday night; but I never became acquaint- 
ed with such an organization before—maybe I wouldn’t 
know. 

I found the main entrance easily. From there it 
was a matter of following the line of least resistance. 
There was music in the air—rhythmic, torrid, swingy 
music. I started off in that direction. Soon there 
were other sounds—not entirely in discord with the 
music—the staccato of expertly placed ping-pong shots. 
the shagging shuffle of dancing feet, the high laughter 
of youthful merriment. 

I was greeted by a professionally affable sort of 
person. His name was Keefe. Other introductions 
followed. I became part of the bubbling gaiety. Some- 
one congratulated Keefe on the excellent delivery of 


Ounipotence 


And God was seen 
That Christmas Day 
Poised on a few 
Small wisps of hay! 


Man, impotent 
Disdains to see 
Omnipotent 
Humility. 
Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 
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both his lines in the recent picture, “Wagons West- 
ward.” 

The music stopped. From somewhere in concealment, 
a microphone picked up several pertinent announce- 
ments; someone present was the recipient of a bit of 
painted “ribbing”: the assembly was in gales of laugh- 
ter. The Public Address System once again vibrated 
the recordings of rhythmic swing, and so—on with the 
dance! 

With spirits still running high, proceedings were 
interrupted for the club’s business meeting. A new 
president gave his inaugural address: old business con- 
cluded: new businesses proposed: committees appoint- 
ed: preparations for a monthly Communion breakfast: 
plans for the Spring and Summer outlined—beach 
parties, dances, trips to Catalina Island, jaunts to the 
mountains! I took time to count the excited faces— 
one hundred and fifty of them—studio workers, waiters, 
professional models, office workers, filling station at- 
tendants, college students. 

The meeting was adjourned. Music, dancing, laugh- 
ing and excited conversation began again. I wondered 
how long this had been going on. To query was un- 
necessary—This, I was assured, was the usual in- 
formal gathering held every Tuesday night by the 
Young People’s Club of Blessed Sacrament Parish. So 
that’s what the meeting of a Young People’s Club is 
like! 

It’s dark now. The stars are out, and the moon’s 
spraying silver on the hills. I coast down silently, with 
only the wind making a whispering sound in my ears, 
and reflect pleasantly of meditations back there on that 
“Road From Hollywood.” 

A sharp turn to the right—Hollywood Boulevard, 
trolleys, people, automobiles, shop windows ablaze; neon 
everywhere, like the startling charge of a myriad flashes 
of lightning and the fascinating brilliance of a rainbow 
in the sky! 

I look up, just long enough to catch a glimpse of 
that gigantic map of our United States—and smile. It 
too has neonized into action. Across its expansive con- 
fines, tiny fibers of red strike at a focal point. The 
neon does a quick fade-out, then flashes on again to 
say, with pardonable pride “All Roads Lead To Holly- 
wood.” 





Beverly Hills 





Prayers for Peace 
to the 


Queen of Peace 
Lambert Hoffmann 


HEN we see the three-lettered word PAX 

on something connected with the Benedic- 
tine Order, we feel that in it lies a great Mission 
softly expressed by the Saint whose name means 
benediction. Usually this word falls like gentle 
morning dew upon a drowsy people. But today, on 
this eleventh of September, 1939, here at the Bene- 
dictine Monastery of Einsiedeln, it fell like thunder 
amidst thundering canons. From this altitude of 
an Alpine Monastery this word with its two hissing 
consonants beztame ‘lightning that dashed to all 
directions of Europe frém neutral Switzerland: 
Make peace. A Warnifig;'a command, a military or- 
der—given, perhaps, in vain! 

Maria Ejinsiedeln had become a rendezvous for 
many visitors, high ecclesiastical dignitaries, lay- 
men, priests. Sunday morning a solemn high Mass 
was celebrated, in which His Excellency, the Bishop 
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of Basle, as chairman of the Catholic Swiss “Jung- 
maanschaft,” (Youth Organization) raised his pow- 
erful voice in the interests of peace. The monastic 
choir did its best, lending voice, melody, rhythm as 
a worthy expression of the feelings and thoughts 
of the thousand pilgrims kneeling devoutly around 
the Gnadenkapelle, the special chapel of Our Blessed 
Lady, built within the large Baroque Basilica. In 
their midst were officers and soldiers of the Swiss 
army, women and children, and particularly con- 
spicuous the many young men, dressed in blue 
shirts, over the heart the emblem of the Catholic 
Swiss Youth, the well known “PAX” sign. This 
Mass, the Mysterium Pacis, fully emphasized the 
Mission of the church, to bring peace to men of 
good will. I had to think of a Mass which I attend- 
ed in Germany on the last Sunday before war was 
declared, a sung-mass attended chiefly by women 
and children—most of the men being called away; 
how they also, with tears in their eyes sang at the 
Agnus Dei: “Gib uns den Frieden!’ ’ How strong- 
ly they desired peace, how they prayed for peace— 
and yet: there came War! 








Statue of the Sacred Heart with inscription dedicating 
the Swiss people to the Sacred Heart 
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At 3:15 P.M. the solemn church-bells called the 
people to church. And they came and came, until 
the large Basilica was filled to capacity. 

Solemn Vespers! What a treat in Einsiedeln! 
The distant choir heard in subdued voices like some- 
thing far away, too good for human beings to touch. 
They speak the language of heaven, words espoused 
to melodies born in the vision of ecstasies, in the 
world, and yet not of the world. They draw us 
from the world away, we are fleeing with them 
into the infinite. That is food for our souls. 

With the last sounds we find a priest dressed in 
surplice and stole in the pulpit. What is going to 
happen now? A strong voice announces that here 
at the Sanctuary of Our Blessed Lady of Einsiedeln, 
the Bishop of Basle is going to open a prayer for 
peace, in the name of the Catholic Youth organiza- 
tion of Switzerland, a prayer which will not cease 
until God is wrestled down and gives to the troubled 
world the peace which man cannot give! From this 
hour on all Catholics in Switzerland will continue to 
pray in this intention, first for themselves, that 
they may be spared the horrors of war, then for the 
other nations already engaged in warfare. And 
prayer for peace is necessary, so he explains, for 
Switzerland is a small country, which, in spite of 
her brave and noble army, could easily be overrun 
by her strong neighbors. They have, so he says, a 
‘Landesvater,’ a protector of the land, Blessed 
Nicolaus von der Fliie, who in 1841 prevented the 
Swiss from servitude by preparing peace within the 
Union. They have, he continues, a ‘Landesmutter,’ 
a Motherly protectress in the heart of Switzerland 
in the Basilica of Einsiedeln. Switzerland will 
pray, and underline her prayers with deeds of 
charity as she so nobly did during the world war, 
by organizing the activities of the Red Cross to 
help the wounded soldiers of other lands and ex- 
change their war-prisoners. Through prayer and 
charity Switzerland will speak the language of the 
Angels to a world in turmoil: Peace and Recon- 
ciliation. And this action was to be opened this 
afternoon! 

Never shall I forget the spectacle I was to be- 
hold within the next half hour. 

Silence for a few moments. Suddenly the slow 
and festive reiterations of invocations of a litany, 
sung by the monks, well accentuated by the rhyth- 
mic steps of these men marching, candles in hand, 
before the Shrine of Mary of Ejinsiedeln. While 
coming from the Sanctuary, a long line of little girls 
in white intercepted them, the first two carrying an 
arch-shaped inscription, reading: Friede den Men- 
schen! Peace be to men! Men carrying the balda- 
chino; in their midst His Excellency, the Bishop of 
Basle with the Blessed Sacrament, followed by the 
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Right Reverend Father Abbot. About ten young 
men, also in blue shirts, held large candles, march- 
ing to the rhythm of the Litany. They represented 
the various districts of Swiss Catholic Youth 
Groups, sent to present these candles to their 
Bishop, and through him to the Abbot, so that they 
may burn at the Altar of Our Lady as long as 
Switzerland prays for peace, a lasting reminder! 

The monks are silent. The boys step forward 
and present their candles, the bishop gives them 
to the Abbot who in turn places them on the Altar. 
A touching ceremony. 


In the meanwhile a priest has ascended a smaller 
pulpit and conducts the first official devotion for 
peace, prayers, well formed and powerful, first to 
Bruder Klaus, the “Landesvater,” prayers for the 
young people, for the families, for the country. 
Then to the Blessed Mother of Einsiedeln. We often 
read prayers, perhaps too many of them without 
weighing their meaning. Here the responses of the 
people had substance and weight, “Vielliebe Landes- 
mutter, Maria von Einsiedeln, wahr uns Freiheit 
und Frieden, und beschiitz dein Volk!” The strong 
accents, somewhat harsh and guttural of this Al- 
pine folk, blessed with a deep faith and a golden 
heart, seemed so insistent in prayer, that I beliéve 
Mary would cease to be their Mary if she refused 
their petitions. Vielliebe Landesmutter. They re- 
mind her of the Cross under which she suffered. 
And continuing: “Our forefathers have painted 
this cross into our coat of arms. The white cross 
in a red field means to the confederates of Switzer- 
land beginning, strength and defence of the land. 
In this sign give to thy people again union of faith, 
in it strengthen its love to Christ and the brothers, 
in it grant us that peace which the world cannot 
give, preserve our freedom and independence!” 


Any visitor in Einsiedeln knows about the famous 
“Salve Regina” of the monks. I had heard it 
Saturday afternoon. But now—at the conclusion of 
the prayers of the people, this song became a roar- 
ing ocean carrying on its waves the bark of a pray- 
ing pilgrims’ choir, in distress and yet at ease, in 
sorrow and yet glad, wounded and yet healed, at 
war—and yet in peace. It is a unique experience 
to hear this Salva Regina of the Monks of Ein- 
siedeln, kneeling before the “Gnadenmutter.” 
“Tllos tuos misericordes oculos!” “These thine eyes 
of mercy”—turn them upon us. This polyphonic 
rendition seems to enclose the needs of all man- 
kind. There is in it shouting and whispering, beg- 
ging and commanding, a Mariology, understood and 
felt through mystic comprehension. This cannot 
be described, it must be experienced. 


The Bishop then gave Benediction from the Altar 


of the Shrine. The church-bells did not tolerate the 
silence of the people, they rang into the mountains 
the blessing that was given to those Swiss people, 
the answer to their prayer, the answer of their God, 
at whose throne stands their “holy” Eidgenosse, 
Blessed Nicolaus von der Fliie. 

The litany now is resumed, all rise, and in the 
same solemn formation the Blessed Sacrament is 
carried to the Main Altar. There again ordinary 
Benediction is given which terminates the solemn 
function, this great act of Einsiedeln which de- 
serves admiration and imitation by all who realize 
that peace must come upon the heels of prayer and 
of acts of charity. 

May this little country of the United States of 
Switzerland give an example to our beloved United 
States of America. Both have a Landesmutter, 
Mary, the Immaculate, the Mother of Peace! 














Einsiedeln Abbey, where thousands come annually in 
pilgrimage to Mary’s famous shrine 
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Meinrad Eugster, O.S.B. 
Man of Penance 


Peter Behrman, O.S.B. 


LTHOUGH Brother Meinrad was small in 

stature and thin and emaciated in appearance 
he never ceased to chastise his poor body with 
works of heroic penance and mortification. It is 
true that his penances were not of the extra- 
ordinary sort that we read about in the lives of the 
Fathers of the Desert. For such needs would have 
been incompatible with his Benedictine ideals and 
his dislike for appearing singular. 

He simply made use of the numerous little incon- 
veniences of daily life in order to practice self-re- 
straint and self denial. “Brother Meinrad perse- 
vered,” asserts one of his confreres,” in the prac- 
tice of making many small sacrifices, willingly fore- 
going his sleep when an opportunity to practice 
charity presented itself. How often did he not take 
it upon himself to wake his brethren? How often, 
urged on by charity, did he not watch at the sick 
bed of a confrere?” 

One time it happened that sleeping quarters were 
needed for a young brother. Without hesitation 
Brother Meinrad suggested the use of his own cell. 
His offer was gratefully accepted without further 
inquiry whether the generous giver himself had a 
place to lay his head. Perhaps it was taken for 
granted that the custodian of the vestry could 
easily shift for himself. But there was not another 
bed to be found in the vestry, so Brother Meinrad 
without uttering a word of complaint slept three 
months on the floor. 

Mortification in sleep was a favorite penance of 
Brother Meinrad. Always up at 4 A.M. he never 
thought of making use of the privilege, easily ob- 
tained, of sometimes seeking a few extra hours of 
needed rest. 

Comfort was another rich field of mortification 
for him. He always sat up straight and stood 
straight, never seeking the comfort of leaning 
against anything for support even when it would 
have been quite natural to do so. It was especially 
during sermons and spiritual reading that it be- 
came evident how tired he really was, and what 
heroic effort he had to make to keep his head and 
body erect. 
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Favors received through prayer to 
Brother Meinrad 


1. “I was in great need of money to pay 
doctor’s bill when I read in THE GRAIL of 
your kindly brother and his great gift of 
obedience. It impressed me very much. I 
pearee that afternoon and promised I would 

ave the favor published if granted through 
his intercession. Yes, the very next day I 
received a check—just the check—with no 
other written word, which makes me feel that 
it was the brother’s kind understanding of 
need for help that brought the money.’ 

2. “Two — had — which had to be 
sold. After trying real estate dealers, one 
after the other, no one could be found who 
wished to buy the houses. Finally an in- 
terested person made a novena to Brother 
Meinrad. At the conclusion of the novena 
both houses were sold immediately. Thanks, 
Brother Meinrad.” 

3. A father writer that he was concerned 
about the condition of his little son, afflicted 
with an illness of long standing. The doctors 
offered no hope of an early cure. The father 
then betook himself in prayer to Brother 
Meinrad. On the fourteenth day after start- 
ing the novena, the child came home complete- 
ly cured. What had appeared most unlikely 
became a reality through the help of Brother 
Meinrad. 

4. A teacher writes that she suffered greatly 
from a severe ear-ache. “A doctor was con- 
sulted but without relief. He advised me to 
apply to a specialist. As this could not 
easily be done, I first sought relief through 
the application of a poultice; the ear-ache 
continued. As soon as I started the novena 
the suffering diminished; At the conclusion 
of the second novena, the ear-ache had com- 
pletely vanished and has not since returned.” 











At Einsiedeln the climate is rather dank and 
rough. Winters are generally quite severe. Yet the 
large Abbey Church is never heated. No one can 
therefore find fault with the monks for covering 
their heads in church with capuches or with the 
Brothers if between their periods of ministrations 
at the altar they spend a few minutes in a heated 
hall to “thaw out.” However for Brother Meinrad 
this seemed too much comfort. He never covered 
his head; he never approached the fire until he 
was finally ordered to do so. Then he graciously 
exchanged the practice of self-inflicted mortification 
for the higher virtue of obedience. During the 
winter months he was always much troubled with 
coughing spells and with colds, and not even his 
cheerful smile was able always to hide his suffering. 

It happened often on winter mornings that he 
arrived at the tailor shop with fingers so stiff that 
he could barely hold a needle. At the suggestion of 
his confreres he would go to the stove, but only to 
pass his hands a few times over the fire so as to be 
better able to continue his work. To have re- 
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Tailor shop at Einsiedeln, where Brother Meinrad 
worked as a young religious. 


mained any length of time at the fire he would have 
considered effeminate. 

It was Brother Meinrad’s ambition never to side- 
step any inconvenience, but joyfully and quietly to 
embrace every cross that daily came his way. His 
was a hidden asceticism, not easily detected, but for 
just that reason, no doubt, viewed with much favor 
by the Heavenly Father who sees also in darkness. 
He did, however, not always succeed in covering up 
his austerities. : 

Brother Meinrad embraced in its full meaning 
St. Benedict’s admonition, “To love fasting.” Gen- 
erally he had a good appetite, and he did not al- 
ways succeed in hiding this fact so that some of 
his confreres humorously remarked “Gebhard Eug- 
ster would gladly eat more but Brother Meinrad 
keeps him from it.” When the platter of food was 
handed to him he often made a show as though he 
were taking a goodly portion, but by the time the 
dipper was replaced very little was to be seen on 
his plate. Sometimes he seemed ready to take a 
piece of meat, but on second thought pushed it aside 
as if he wanted to say, “No, I do not deserve it. 
Meat is too precious for a poor person like me.” In 
fact this was the undertone of Brother Meinrad’s 
fasting that he considered himself a poor beggar at 
the table of the Lord receiving everything as an 
undeserved alms. 

In spite of his constant practice of mortification, 
Brother Meinrad still considered himself a lax and 
unprofitable servant and sought to invent other 
means of doing penance. According to the testi- 
mony of the brother who occupied the cell adjoining 
his he frequently made use of the discipline. He 
also asked permission to wear a penitential cord. 
This was refused him as was also the permission to 
do various other works of penance, for it was con- 
sidered imprudent to further weaken a constitution 
already very emaciated with toil, and fasting, and 


want of sleep. The humility and graciousness with 
which he received these refusals no doubt made up 
with God for the penitential works his zeal had 
urged him to perform, for it is not so much the 
penance as it is the love that impels the penance 
that counts with Almighty God. 

For many years Brother Meinrad practiced his 
beloved fasting and when finally his superiors tried 
to check his holy zeal in this regard Divine Provi- 
dence permitted him to be afflicted with an ailment 
of the stomach that obliged the good Brother to 
continue his fastings until Our Lord called him to 
the eternal heavenly banquets. 


THE FRIEND OF HOLY POVERTY 


No one, especially no religious, can be truly con- 
tent and enjoy true peace of soul unless he is one 
of the “Poor in Spirit” whose virtue our Good Lord 
extols so highly in the Sermon on the Mount. From 
plentiful testimony, given both within and without 
his monastery it is clear that Brother Meinrad not 
only observed the spirit of the Holy Rule in regard 
to holy poverty, but that he practiced the observance 
of this virtue in a heroic degree. 


St. Benedict prescribes that no one presume to 
give or receive anything or to keep anything as his 
own without leave of his Abbot. Brother Meinrad 
strictly followed out this precept. Whenever he 
received or gave anything whatsoever he humbly 
asked for permission from his superior, though he 
himself admitted that this particular point of the 
Holy Rule he considered the greatest burden in the 
practice of Holy Poverty. 

A confrere who lived with Brother Meinrad for 
thirty years asserts that during this whole period 
of time he never saw him with a new habit on or 
with any new piece of clothing whatsoever. As 
manager of the vestry he always continued to keep 
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the worn and less comfortable clothes for himself 
while he freely distributed the newest and the best 
to his beloved confreres. His clothes, however, 
though they showed signs of wear, were never 
dirty, nor torn or shabby, and Brother Meinrad’s 
appearance was ever neat and clean. 

Once a worn out habit was brought to the tailor 
shop. No one wanted it, but it caught Brother 
Meinrad’s fancy as just the thing suited for him. 
He could patch it. It would still be good enough 
for him. Not until his companions pointed out to 
him that it would be a waste of goods as well as 
time did he desist. 


The brother shoemaker tells a story that is exem- 
plary of Brother Meinrad’s ways. Brother Mein- 
rad once brought his shoes to the shop for repair. 
But there was no use of further patching. They 
were simply worn out. Unbeknown to Brother 
Meinrad the “shoe doctor” obtained permission 
from the superior to make him a new pair of shoes. 
When Brother Meinrad called for his shoes there 
was nothing left for him to do but to take the new 
pair of shoes. After a few days, however, he was 
back and begged pleadingly for his old shoes. “What 
is the matter with your new shoes?” asked the 
shoemaker. “They don’t fit me,” was Brother 
Meinrad’s reply. ‘“What’s the matter with them?” 





Love Built a House 


Love built a house of ruby flame, 

Love took me in, gave me a name, 

Love’s house of flame, sapphired with smoke, 
Is built on emeralds green with Hope, 

Is fenced with Faith on golden stems 

That flowers into precious gems. 


And there a spring flows, mystic jewel, 
Where once Love bathed me in its pool, 

But for one’s thirst there is a well 

To drink deep draughts with Wisdom’s shell. 


And gold grows wheat for Bread Divine 
With amethysts to make the Wine. 


And I am happy in the house of flame 

Where Christ brought me in and gave me His Name 
And where He bathed me in His mystic font 

And sated my thirst and filled my want 

O, I am happy in the house of Love, 

Where dwells the Father and hovers the Dove. 


Paschal Boland, O.S.B. 
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Tomb of Brother Meinrad in the crypt of the Abbey 
Church of Maria Einsiedeln 


persisted the shoe maker. “Too small?” “No.” 
“Too big?” “No, but they simply don’t fit me,” 
said Brother Meinrad with some confusion. Final- 
ly the shoemaker brother realized where the trouble 
lay and picked for Brother Meinrad a pair of shoes 
that were pretty well worn. These the latter took 
cheerfully saying that they fitted him well in every 
way. 


Brother Meinrad persevered in his heroic prac- 
tice of poverty to the end. Father Jerome Aebischer 
who for many years was his immediate superior 
frequently remarked, “Brother Meinrad certainly 
has nothing superfluous in his cell; here you find 
genuine poverty.” 


We must not forget that at home Gebhard Eug- 
ster had been trained not to neglect his exterior, 
and that as a young tailor he had always dressed 
fashionably. It was therefore not caprice, but the 
highest type of virtue that induced Brother Mein- 
rad to choose for himself what others had discarded, 
and his object in doing so was to follow more closely 
in the footsteps of Him who said to himself. “The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests 
but the Son of Man has not where to lay his head.” 
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How to Celebrate a Feast Day 
in 1940 


A NY CHILD that has made its First Communion can probably tell you the major feast days 
of the year. If he be well instructed, he can probably tell you, too, what is the occasion or 
mystery celebrated on Christmas, Easter, Ascension, and the other Holy Days. But few adults, 
unless they be daily Missal-users, can tell you right off when is the feast of St. James, the feast 
of the Maternity of the Blessed Virgin, or their patron feast. St. Patrick’s Day they know, St. 
Valentine’s Day they know, and possibly St. Nicholas’s Day, but over and above that, every thing 
is vague. 
Yet there was a time when the Church observed as many as thirty holy days of obligation in 
a year besides the Sundays. And they were kept as holidays. An early Mass or noon Mass did not 
suffice. There was no work on these holidays. They were on a religious level with New Year’s Day 
and a legal level with the Fourth of July or Thanksgiving Day. 


Thirty more workless days a year over a period of the past 40 years might well have tided us 
over this prolonged period of over-production. But that is not my point. My idea here is to sug- 
gest to our good Catholic homes—I hope we still have them—to inaugurate the practice of observ- 
ing the feast days of the Church in a simple but devotional manner. 


The feast days of the Church are kept with varying degrees of solemnity. The highest feasts, 
such as Easter and Pentecost, are called feasts of the first class, while slightly less solemn are the 
feasts of the Apostles and a few other saints, called second class feasts. 


It is a fact that some feasts are not everywhere observed with the same solemnity. For ex- 
ample, the patron of the local diocese or parish may be observed as a first class feast within the 
diocese or parish respectively, and not be observed at all elsewhere. There are also lesser feasts 
known as double and simple feasts, but it is better to keep this page from too many complications. 

Every family and every member of the family ought to know when a feast day occurs, and 
ought to do scmething to honor the saint or the mystery being commemorated. The method of 
keeping the feast would vary with the rank of the holy day. Thus, for example, on all first class 
feasts good works might be performed and privileges enjoyed somewhat after the following ar- 
rangement: 

Mass and Communion in the morning 

By way of alms a word of comfort to some distressed person might be sent, or a basket of food 
to the poor, or a guest might be invited to the table 

At table on that day a special delicacy might be served for the family. 

On feasts of the second class this arrangement might be changed: 

The Stations of the Cross could be said during the day 

A visit could be made to the sick or some lonely persons 

The family might treat itself to attendance at a basketball game, or at the theater 

On still other feasts: 

Half an hour’s spiritual reading for the family—the life of the saint commemorated or an explan- 
ation of the mystery would be very good. 

A family offering sent to some mission cause or poor person 

An entertainment at home given by the children—a series of post cards projected on the wall 
with an inexpensive projector, a family song-fest, a family game of cards, etc. 

Of course the “big” feasts are not so numerous as either to drain the financial resources or to 
crowd the social calendar. There may be but two or three such feasts in a month. But the family 
would, without being aware of it, be looking forward from one feast to the next and anticipating 
with the Church the more important festal days. Naturally each family should also commemorate 
the patron feasts of all the members with appropriate congratulations and remembrances, a 
family Communion for mother’s and dad’s feast day, a special cake or trip to the museum or 
zoo or circus for the children’s. 

Such a program would introduce the whole family to the liturgical cycle and to a human under- 
standing of the liturgical life. From this start it would not be difficult to advance in the under- 
standing of the Church’s wishes in presenting these feasts to us annually for our observation, 
many of which now pass by unknown and un-olserved. The weekly ordo in your Catholic paper, 
your daily Missal, the Catholic calendar, or THE GRAIL (upon request) will furnish you with a 
list of the principal feasts and their rank. Try it! 
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THE POPE’S PLAN FOR 
SOCIAL RECONSTRUCTION 


Dr. Charles Bruehl 


N THE new order of things, 

“isms” each offer their plan as 

the ideal which will bring peace 
and prosperity to men. Evidences 
of their falsity and bitter injustice 
is apparent each day. Basing his 
thesis on the Social Encyclicals of 
Pius XI, Dr. Charles Bruehl, teacher 
of Sociology and life long student of 
social problems, has developed a 
practical method for the establish- 
ment of social justice among men, in 
The Pope’s Plan for Social Recon- 
struction. 

Well-known and oft-quoted as the 
encyclicals of the late Pontiff may 
be, their underlying values are 
brought forth, analyzed, and definite- 
ly applied through this work that 
embraces the political, social and in- 
dustrial order. The Pope’s plan is 
practical because it is so truly Chris- 
tian. Materialistic and utilitarian 
philosophies fail because they lack 
the deeper inspiration that comes 
from our Faith. Positive reform can 
only flower and bear fruit in the soil 
of Christian principles. 

Dr. Bruehl looks over the whole 
social structure. A penetrating and 
dynamic chapter on Justice leads in- 
to his discussion of a vocationally 
organized society, which would unite 
capitol and labor, modify the wage 
system and open the door to social 
stability, peace and economic se- 
curity. An excellent survey of the 
co-operative movement is given in 
the appendix. 
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Monsignor Corrigan in the intro- 
duction says: “This work, popular in 
appeal and non-technical in position, 
cannot fail to be most acceptable to 
all those seeking light in the be- 
wildering confusion of social thought 
today.” 


WIND, SAND, AND. STARS 
Antoine de Saint Exupery 
For eight years Antoine de Saint 
Exupery was an air pilot, flying 
the mails from Southwestern France 
to French West Africa. His craft 
was bringing in the mail bags safe- 
ly, his tool, the machine, that took 
life under the pressure of his hands, 
and brought him into the mystery, 
the danger, the beauty of the ele- 
ments. From the cockpit of his lofty 
and spiritual outlook, cleansed and 
purified by contact with Wind, Sand 
and Stars, Antoine de Saint Exupery 
tells of forced landings, of fighting 
a cyclone, of being lost in the desert, 
of flights fraught with deadly peril. 
But the tales he tells are not mere 
adventures; they are the calmly told 
experiences of a brave flyer who is 
at once a poet and philosopher. He 
controls his pen as masterly and as 
skilfully as he handled his ship. This 
is a clean, brave, thrilling book that 
makes you proud to be alive, that 
opens your eyes to the beauty of 
God’s handiwork and the value of 
human relations. 


JUGGERNAUT 
Albert Carr 


“ A DICTATOR,” says Albert 
Carr, “is the dynamic resolu- 
tion of the great conflicting stresses 
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of his time and place.” The case- 
histories of twenty-eight of these 
dramatic figures, that have played 
such an astonishing part in the 
history of the western world since 
1600 is the subject of Carr’s “Jug- 
gernaut.” 

He gives a scientific analysis of 
the events and forces which preduced 
dictators, the course they rua, the 
possibilities for dictator domination 
in Europe and its potentialities in 
America. 

Among the dynasts he writes of 
Richelieu, Frederick the Great, Bis- 
marck and King Carol; Cromwell, 
Robespierre, Lenin and Stalin are 
classed as “Revolutionaries.” Under 
the heading of “crisis-men” are the 
life sketches of Napoleon with his 
middle class empire, Gomez who 
used the Latin-America crisis, Mus- 
solini with his blackshirts; Salazar, 
spoken of as the “spiritual dictator,” 
and finally Hitler! Of the latter Carr 
writes: “By blowing up the creed 
of nationalism too far he has explod- 
ed it; by following its logic to the 
end he has reduced it to absurdity, 
revealing its ugly emptiness.” 


THE GREAT TRADITION 
Frances Parkinson Keyes 

GOOD novel, extremely dra- 

matic, every page of poignant 
interest, dealing with events but a 
few months past, Frances Parkinson 
Keyes’s latest book, “The Great Tra- 
dition,” and the first since her con- 
version, is one of the best she has 
ever written. Hans Christian Hohen- 
lohe, the hero returns to the Ger- 
many to take up his place there as 
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his father’s heir. His grandparents, 
aristocratic Junkers, are crushed and 
broken, from the loss of their sons, 
the burdens left from the World 
War, and are dazed with the new 
order of things. Hans, unfortunate- 
ly becomes an admirer and finally a 
member of the Youth Movement. Not 
until it is too late and the cruelty 
of Nazism has fallen upon his own 
does he realize his error. His efforts 
to assist a Jewish relative lands him 
in a concentration camp. He man- 
ages, through the cleverness of a 
loyal American girl, Trixie, to 
escape. But it is too late to save 
his beautiful young Spanish wife 
and her family from the Red terror 
in Spain. But America is the home 
of Hans’s mother, Faith Marlowe, 
and to his mother he returns with 
his infant son, and his beloved fa- 
ther-in-law, Don Sebastian. 

Mrs. Keyes has created some 
grand characters in this story but to 
enjoy it thoroughly one should first 
read “Senator Marlowe’s Daughter.” 


LEARN OF ME 
Father J. Kearney, C.S.Sp. 


A S A subtitle for this book, 
“Learn of Me,” the third of his 
trilogy, Father Kearney uses these 
words: “Materials for Meditation on 
the Spiritual Life and what it Re- 
quires of Us.” His purpose is clear- 
ly drawn on every page as he gives 
his simple view for a holy life to be 
lived by ordinary souls who sincerely 
wish to have an intimate friendship 
with God. The keynote of such a 
life must be perfect submission, but 
the writer is quick to point out that 
that does not mean a sad life; none 
was happier than the saints. And 
from spiritual failure he directs 
along the way to Spiritual success 
and serene spiritual contentment 
through Mary, the Mother of Divine 
grace. When you feel on the lowest 
rung of the ladder and the mountain 
peaks of perfection are hidden from 
your view read a chapter in Father 
Kearney’s “Learn of Me.” 


WHITE NOON 

Sigrid Van Sweringen 

W HITE NOON as the sequel to 
As the Morning Rising con- 

tinues the life story of Elizabeth 

Seton, Foundress of the Daughters 

of Charity. The letters and journals 
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from which Sigrid Van Sweringen 
derived her material, are now in 
Rome before the. Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites, in support of Mother 
Seton’s cause. 


In 1803 Elizabeth, with her daugh- 
ter Ann, took her husband to Italy 
for his health. Imprisonment in the 
Lazaretto, and William’s death fol- 
lowed. The long illnesses of Ann 
and Elizabeth came as a blessing, 
for in the fine Christian atmosphere 
of the Fillicchi home, and under the 
direction of her good friends, Eliza- 
beth found and absorbed the tenets 
of Catholicity. On the homeward 
voyage she made her decision. The 
Catholic Church was true! She would 
become a Catholic! Her announce- 
ment fell as a bomb among her Epis- 
copalian relatives and friends. For 
those who are searching, and for 
those who have strayed, White Noon 
has a message of hope and sweet- 
ness. 


TO THE END OF THE WORLD 
Helen C. White 

UST one character dominates Helen 

White’s new novel. He is a young 
priest, Michel de la Tour d’Auv- 
vergne. Scion of a noble family he 
was to be Vicar-general to his uncle, 
the Cardinal-Archbishop. The 
Church tithes and benefices must be 
kept in the family. Michel, however 
chose to become an humble Benedic- 
tine monk. His ambition—to revive 
the ancient fervor and spirit of 
Cluny. But Michel came too late. 
The fury of the French Revolution 
drove him from his monastery. He 
became the pastor of a tiny fishing 
village. He refused to take the 
“oath” and again he was on the high- 
road. Paris was a volcano of seeth- 
ing class hatreds. Death and danger 
followed the priest. Back in the 
mountains of his native Auvergne, 
Michel dedicated himself anew to his 
“hidden and forbidden” ministry, un- 
til at length the storm has passed 
and his Bishop calls him back to 
Cluny. 

Miss White has shown a side of 
history seldom outlined. Of a world- 
ly pampered clergy that existed in 
this period we know. But in Michel 
and his old teacher M. Emery we see 
true apostles. Michel is ever the 
priest of God. Neither gold, honors, 
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persecution nor starvation could 
change the ideal. Anointed repre- 
sentative of Christ that he was 
naught could make him doubt the 
promise and the call he had an- 
swered. “Behold I am with you all 
days even to the end of the world.” 
This is a long book, 675 pages, but 
for its historical values alone it is 
worth the reading time required. 


SMOKING FLAX 
Patrick J. Carroll, C.S.C. 
W ARREN HALL is just about 
as poorly equipped a young 
man as a nice Catholic girl could 
have chosen for a husband. He was 
not a Catholic, he lacked principle, 
he drank and had most of the drink- 
er’s faults. Father Patrick Carroll, 
C.S.C., permits Warren to cause a 
lot of suffering and sorrow in his 
book Smoking Flax. But Father 
Carroll knows the safe bridge. As 
he entangles his characters he builds 
the bridge of prayer which finally 
leads Warren, his wife, and all con- 
cerned into safety. 


WINDING WAYS 
Monica Selwin-Tait 

T WON’T take you very long to 

read Monica Selwin-Tait’s' Wind- 
ing Ways, but it will give you a pic- 
ture of English life and the attitude 
of some English Protestants toward 
their Catholic neighbors. It involves 
the experiences of a young widow 
Katherine Leslie and her country 
neighbors, the bitterly prejudiced 
Squire Martin, his unhappy Catholic 
wife, and his lovely young daughter. 
But the author is a happy soul and 
wants everyone else to be, so she 
solves all the difficulties with wed- 
ding bells and monastic vows. 


A LIFE OF OUR LORD 
FOR CHILDREN 
Marigold Hunt 


S INCE this column will reach you 

so near to this Christmas-tide we 
must add a word about Marigold 
Hunt’s A Life of Our Lord for Chil- 
dren. It is just that told in the 
words and the atmosphere that chil- 
dren know and love. Our Lord be- 
comes real to the child, but He is 
approachable. The mysteries of His 
life are clothed in language that is 
neither vague nor confusing. Miss 
Hunt has brought Our Lord down to 
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the children and they are not afraid 
to look up at Him. The whole story 
following the Gospel narrative, is in- 
terpreted in terms of the child’s ex- 
perience. It is a good book that will 
make any little child want to be 
good. 


READY REPLIES ON RELIGION 
Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. 


LIKE several other books by Fa- 

ther Herbst, this is made up of 
many short passages of spiritual ad- 
vice and other items of interest to 
one striving to lead a holy life. 
There is no connection, or at least 
very little, between the twenty-two 
chapters; indeed, each little part 
appears to be a separate unit, and 
this fact may be somewhat displeas- 
ing to those who insist on a division 
for everything. The author’s use of 
the question and answer method 
throughout the book, however, makes 

















it useful for reading when one has 
only short, broken up intervals in 
which to read. Likewise the well ar- 
ranged index make it easy to consult 
the book for information on any of 
the numerous topics. 

These are quite varied as an 
enumeration of a few will show: 
astronomy, fraternal charity, private 
friendships, Holy Mass, Our Lady of 
Lourdes, Martyrs of Spain, obedience 
of religious, prayer, and many oth- 
ers. When reading one sometimes 
wonders why somebody doesn’t gath- 
er the striking passages we notice 
into one book. Such a person should 
like this book, because Father Herbst 
has done just that. 
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Julian Messner. Price $2.50 


Learn of Me, by Father J. Kearney, 
C.S.Sp. Published by Benziger 
Brothers. Price $2.00 


White Noon, by Sigrid Van Swerin- 
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To the End of the World, by Helen 
C. White. Published by Macmil- 
lan. Price $2.50 


Smoking Flax, by Patrick J. Carroll, 
C.S.C. Published by the Ave 
Maria Press. Price $1.50 


Winding Ways, by Monica Selwin- 
Tait. Published by The Ave Maria 
Press. Price $1.50 
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Marigold Hunt, Published by 
Sheed & Ward. Price $1.25 


Ready Replies on Religion, by Rev. 
Winfrid Herbst, S.D.S. Published 
by Pustet Company. Price $1.50 
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a FLIMSY FILAMENTS ia 
ha WHEN the weary housewife, sinking exhausted into a chair at rd 
38 the end of fall housecleaning, raises her head to get the kink I 
= out of her back, she sees that a little black devil, Mrs. Spider, is FS 
Fg already a jump ahead of her and is again spinning the silken FJ 
= meshes of her death trap. Tomorrow morning all will be in readi- bat 
rs ness for welcoming the unwary insect visitor. Flimsy filaments! ” 
x Little cords! Yet, like Judas’s halter, they strangle their victims. 7 
Es The skilful spider spins her web from her own substance, attach- Be 
Bt ing it to some suitable object with a bit of homemade glue. Then 4 
e she spreads over i silken ong, — fluid to oe -_ be 
“ i »  eareless victim by feet or wings. et, she is never caught in her ‘s 
C si wee sd ben wy own trap. The spider is a jump ahead of man. __ : z 
ra ; Man, created for heaven, with all his vaunted intelligence permits PA 
bes the tendrils of his heart to attach themselves to earthly goods. These initial cobweb-strands soon ba 
ES grow into threads, cords, ropes, until his soul is as helpless as a fly in a spider’s web. Entangled * 
" in the meshes of avarice, “he that is greedy of gain troubleth his own house.”—Prov. 15:17. Be- z 
sy sides being troubled by the care to hoard what he has, the avaricious man is consumed by the > 
m ravenous craving for more, but “a covetous man shall not be satisfied with money.”—Eccles. 5:9. “ 
a This burning thirst, like that of the drunkard, is but a telltale symptom of an eternal thirst, ™ 
oi for neither the covetous nor drunkards “shall possess the kingdom of God.”—I Cor. 6:10. “Noth- ba 
* ing is more wicked than the covetous man,” says Eternal Truth (Eclus. 10:9), since “covetous- 5 
ro) ness is the service of idols.”—Col. 3:5. bay *. 
3 Each evening, when you clean the room of your soul by means of a careful examination of é 
< conscience, kee pe sound eye—the one not affected by the cataract of greed—open for poison- 2 
4 ous spiders and deadly cobwebs. $ 
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KNIGHTS OF THE GRAIL 


Do you remember the first Christmas story you ever heard or read? Didn’t it have something 
\- to do with the return of a prodigal son? It seems that from earliest childhood the silent snow- 
r fall of Christmas night, the blessed mystery of Christ’s birth is associated with “home-coming.” 
Schools are dismissed, places of business are closed, furloughs are sought, that wherever possible 
. family gathering around the cheery hearth of the old homestead may honor the Birthday of our 
n aviour. 
l- On this sacred night the theater is uninviting; the dance hall, even the parlor of a friend 
cannot satisfy that longing created by family ties. Home alone will do. 

Equally strong is the spiritual nostalgia, the homesickness of the soul at Christmas for those 
l, whom circumstances have separated from the Church. The chiming midnight bells, the softly 
e lighted stained-glass windows, the flickering candles and the simple crib, all cry out, “Come home.” 
The feeling is not merely a sentimental one. It is much deeper than sentiment. It is akin to the 
longing of the Prodigal Son in the Gospel. As these wandering souls look to Bethlehem, to the 


— tabernacle, the “House of Bread,” where resides their Saviour, there must come to their souls the 

. hunger of the Prodigal, and they too would fain fill their bellies with the husks the swine do eat 

} (Luke 15:16). They, too, repeat the confession of the Prodigal: “Father, I have sinned against 
heaven and before Thee; I am not worthy to be called Thy son.” 

y Many are the petitions sent to us for prayer, asking the conversion of a drifting relative or 
friend—-the return of a prodigal son or daughter. No doubt many others, close to our fellow 

y knights, are not recommended formally to our prayers. But during the month of Christ’s birth, the 


month of man’s reconciliation with God, let every knight of the Grail intensify his prayers for the 
conversion of sinners, especially of those recommended to our prayers. 
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| THE SEMINARY PLAYERS 


present 


WITHIN 
THESE WALLS 


A modern drama concerning the 
life of the Trappist Monks (Cister- 
cians) that has been produced sue- 
cessfully by Loras College of Du- 
buque, Iowa, and by the Federal 
Theatre in Chicago, Indianapolis, 
and New Orleans. Authentic cos- 
tumes and scenes from the Cister- 
cian Abbey of Our Lady of Geth- 
semani, Kentucky. 





November 26—December 3, 1939 
2:30 P.M. 


St. Meinrad Auditorium 





Admission 25 cents 
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EVERY FRIEND YOU HAVE 


Will appreciate a subscription to 
THE GRAIL 
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1. A subscription is really 12 gifts. 


He. 


2. The gift is not a costly one ($1). 
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3. It is bound to please your friends. 


Send us the name and subscription price and we will send the first issue to the 
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subscriber with a beautiful gift card to reach him between December 21 and 25. 
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MAKES SPLENDID 
CHRISTMAS GIFT — 


Our 1940 Catholic Art Calendar supplies not only a 


ready source for information in the home but also im- 
bues it with the real Catholic spirit. You will find all 
the various feast days carefully noted. All Sundays 
and Holy days are printed in red. The fast and ab- 
stinence days are marked with a fish. The last page 
carries other information so important to every 
Catholic. 
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1 Calendar $ .30 
4 Calendars 1.00 
12 Calendars 2.70 
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THE ABBEY PRESS 
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